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THE  LAW  COMPOIEVT  COMMAIKB:  ISOKSEQDISED?  byMAJAndrev 
S.  Saodoy,  USA.  53  fMigM. 

Keaearct  Problem.  Joint  doctrine  does  not  address  the  conflict  between 
how  the  United  States  Army  and  the  Unified  Commanders  in  Chief  (ClNCs ) 
prefer  to  organize  ground  forces  in  a  theater  of  operations.  The  Army  prefers  a 
subordinate  land  component  commander  (I£C).  while  many  CINCs  organize 
their  ground  forces  on  an  area  basis.  The  lack  of  doctrinal  guidance  may  cause 
the  failure  of  the  coalition  land  campaign.  This  monograph  seeks  to  answer  the 
question:  when  does  a  theater  of  operations  need  a  subordinate  LCC? 

Research  Melhed.  The  monograph  reviews  the  problem,  describes  the 
organizational  options,  surveys  the  historical  trends,  and  conducts  a  detailed 
analysis  using  three  criteria.  Reviewing  Joint  and  Army  doctrine  explains  the 
problem.  Studying  management  theory  describes  the  organizational  methods 
available.  Surveying  the  organizational  history  of  American  theaters  of 
operations  over  the  last  filty  years  establishes  the  trends  regarding  the 
subordinate  LCC.  The  analysis  determines  when  a  subordinate  LCC  is 
appropriate  based  on  successAil  wartime  theaters  of  operations.  The  criteria  are 
three  principles  of  war:  objective,  unity  of  command,  and  simplicity. 

CanclbsiMS.  History  tells  us  that  successHil  theaters  change  from 
ninctionally  based  organizations  with  a  subordinate  I£C  to  area  based 
organizations  without  one.  Even  so.  there  are  five  considerations  which  may 
favor  the  use  of  a  subordinate  LCC:  theater  immaturity,  leader  inexperience, 
objective  concentration,  CINC  weakness,  and  parochial  interest.  lauaature 
theaters  at  the  start  of  a  war  tend  to  not  be  prepared  for  the  decentralized  joint 
operations  inherent  in  the  area  based  organization.  Similarly,  inexperienced 
subordinate  leaders  may  be  unable  to  control  joint  and  combined  operations.  A 
small  theater  objective  noraully  causes  the  CINC  to  centralize  joint  operations. 

A  strong  subordinate  LCC  is  a  saeana  to  ensure  unity  of  land  force  cossssand.  if 
theaifCisweak.  Finally,  if  the  CINC  has  a  different  nationality  from  the  m^r 
land  force,  that  nation  may  need  a  subordinate  LCC  to  protect  its  interests. 
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THE  LAND  COMPONENT  COMMANDER:  IS  ONE  REQUIRED? 
PARTI:  INTRODUCTION 


Mutut)  undersUnding  among  all  commandars  m  ttrms  of  ammoo  miliUry 
thinking  ml  acting  is  a  praraquisita  t«  succass.  iDylOO/lOO 

Joint  doctrine  docs  not  address  the  fundsmental  differences  between  how  the  Army 
and  the  Unified  Oommanders  in  Chief  ( CiNCs)  prefer  to  organize  groimd  forces  in  a 
theater  of  operations.  The  United  States  Army  prefers  a  subordinate  land  component 
commander  (LCC),  who  commands  all  ground  forces  in  theeter.  Conversely,  manyCINC^ 
(or  theater  commanders)  organize  their  ground  forces  on  an  area  basis.  Joint  doctrine 
avoids  any  decision ,  stating  that  theater  commanders  will  organize  their  theaters  as  they 
see  fit. 

Joint  doctrine  fails  to  address  what  circumstances  favor  which  kind  of  theater 
organization.  Asaresult,  staffs  in  new  theaters  of  operation,  such  as  the  Kuwaiti 
Theater  of  Operations,  waste  precious  planning  time  deciding  which  structure  is  best  ’ 
The  Army  ma/  be  forced  to  operate  in  an  organization  which  it  is  not  prepared  to  fight  in. 
In  crisis,  like  Orenado,  such  controversy  can  lead  to  serious  command,  control ,  and 
communications  problems.  This  doctrinal  confusion  may  cause  the  failure  of  the  coalition 
land  campaign  in  war. 

The  United  States  has  fought  as  a  member  of  various  coalitions  from  1940-  1990. 
For  example,  when  we  liberated  Europe  in  World  War  1 1  General  Eisenhower  was  the 
commander  of  the  Allied  European  Theater  of  Operations.  He  commanded  American , 
British,  Canadian,  French  and  other  nations'  troops.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world 
General  hecArthur  commanded  American.  Australian,  Dutch,  and  New  Zeeland  forces  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  Even  today.  General  Schwarzkopf  commands  allied  forces  in 
the  Kuwaiti  Theater  of  Operations.  Therefore  I  will  focus  my  analysis  on  allied 
(combined)  theaters  of  operations  in  which  American  troops  participated. 

This  monograph  seeks  to  answer  the  question:  when  does  a  theater  operations  need 
a  subordinate  land  component  commandar  ( ICC)?  We  will  seek  this  answer  in  four  steps. 
First,  by  reviewing  the  dKtrinal  problem  and  hi^lighting  the  conflict  between  Army  and 
joint  organizational  doctrine.  Second,  by  studying  management  theory  to  imderstand  the 
organizationel  methods  available.  Third,  by  surveying  American  theaters  of  operation 
over  the  last  fifty  years  for  organizational  trends.  At  this  point  we  will  know  doctrinal 
preferences,  theoretical  options,  and  what  historically  was  dona  Finally,  we  will 
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analyze  these  theater  organizations  against  three  criteria:  objective,  unity  of  command, 
and  simplicity.  These  three  principles  of  war  lead  to  conclusions  about  when  a 
subordinate  LCC  is  appropriate  and  provide  implications  for  future  actions. 

Our  criteria  determine  when  a  subordinate  I.CC  is  appropriate  based  on  an  analysis  of 
successful  wartime  theaters  of  operations.  First,  the  criterion  of  objective  identifies 
these  successful  wartime  theaters.  Then,  the  criteria  of  unity  of  command  and  simplicity 
compare  and  contrast  theaters  both  with  and  without  a  subordinate  LCC.  Given  this 
framework  for  analysis  let  us  look  in  more  detail  at  each  criterion,  starting  with 
objective. 

The  first  criterion  determines  which  theaters  met  their  objectives  and  should  be 
kept  for  further  analysis.  Surveying  history  showed  the  organizational  trends,  but  this 
includes  too  many  organizations  for  detailed  analysis  within  the  limits  of  this  monograph 
One  should  reasonably  expect  that  successful  institutions  have  better  organizations  than 
unsuccessful  ones.  As  Correlli  Barrett  said.  -  war  is  the  great  auditor  of 
institutions.'^  Theaters  with  organizations  which  fail  to  achieve  their  objective  will  be 
discarded.  After  this  screening  I  will  compare  and  contrast  theaters  using  the  second 
criterion,  unity  of  command. 

Certain  types  of  objectives  should  facilitate  a  subordinate  LCC,  while  others  do  not. 
Tie  principle  of  unity  of  command  states  that  each  objective  should  have  one  commander 
for  unity  of  effort.^  Some  groups  of  land  force  objectives  probably  need  a  subordinate 
LCC,  while  others  need  one  commander  per  objective.  The  types  of  objectives  should  help 
identify  when  a  subordinate  LCC  is  appropriate.  Comparing  objective  types  will  address 
unity  of  command,  determining  simple  organizational  solutions  to  problem  areas 
addresses  the  last  criterion. 

Certain  types  of  organizations  are  complex  to  control ,  while  others  are  not. 
Simplicity  reduces  complexity,  which  limits  control  problems.  ^  Thecriterion, 
simplicity,  determines  whether  the  land  force  orgenization  causes  so  many  control 
problems  that  the  CINC  has  difficulty  overcoming  them.  By  comparing  the  control 
problems  in  theaters  with  and  without  a  subordinate  LCC,  we  should  see  the  constraints 
imposed  by  various  theater  organizations.  Having  reviewed  the  methodology,  let  us  start 
with  the  problem ,  conflicting  doctrine. 
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PART  II:  THE  PROBLEM-  DOCTRINE 


Department  of  Defense  ( DOD)  and  Army  doctrine  for  organizing  theater  ground  forces 
conflict.  Doctrine,  something  which  is  taught  ore  system  of  beliefs^,  provides  an  insight 
into  how  institutions  prefer  to  organize.  Joint  doctrine  explains  how  DOD  prefers  to 
organize  theater  ground  forces,  while  Army  doctrine  details  how  the  primary  land  force 
prefers  to  organize  theater  ground  forces. 

Joint  doctrine  states  that  the  theater  commander  must  organize  his  forces  and 
provides  him  several  ways  to  do  this.  1  he  CINC  can  organize  the  theater  on  a  functional  or 
an  area  basis.^ 

Joint  doctrine  states  that  a  functional  organization  centralizes  the  responsibility  for 
certain  normal  continuing  operations  throughout  the  theater.  An  example  of  such  an 
organization  is  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  which  centrally  controls  strategic  bombing 
throughout  the  world,  in  this  case  the  theater  is  the  world  and  the  centralized  function  is 
strategic  bombing. 

Joint  doctrine  discusses  four  functions  that  the  CiNC  can  centralize  in  a  theater  of 
operations.  The  CiNC  can  designate  a  functional  component  commander  for  air.  land, 
maritime,  and  special  operations.  A  subordinate  LCC  centralizes  control  land 
operations.^  Joint  doctrine  also  provides  a  means  to  decentralize  operations. 

It  states  that  an  area  organization  decentralizes  the  control  of  certain  normal 
continuing  joint  operations  within  an  area.  The  joint  area  commander  can  control  all 
actions,  air,  land,  andseainhisarea^  Tlte  National  Guard  in  each  state  are  an  example 
of  an  area  organization.  The  Adj  utant  General  controls  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
units  in  his  state.  This  decentralizes  control  of  joint  forces,  the  Army  and  Air  National 
(^d  to  the  state.  So,  a  functional  organization  centralizes  land  operations,  whi  le  an 
area  organization  decentralizes  joint  operations.  Which  organization  does  DOD  prefer? 

Slightly  overstating  the  case,  joint  doctrine  wants  a  centralized  functional 
organization  with  the  acNantages  of  a  decentralized  area  organization.  It  states  that,  ‘the 
organizational  structure  should  facilitate  the  efficient  integration  of  components,  while 
optimizing  tliecapobilitiesofeacli  service.'^  This  provides  no  guidance,  sowewilMoulc 
at  Army  doctrine. 

The  Army  prefers  functional  organiotions  with  a  subordinate  LCC.  Army  doctrine 
makes  numerous  references  to  a  LCC  and  has  no  discussion  of  area  commands.  Army 
group,  field  army,  or  corps  commanders  can  be  the  theater  LCC  according  to  FM  100  5 
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Operations,  the  Army's  basic  doctrinal  manual.^^  IheArmy  accepts  this. 

Army  officers  believe  in  a  subordinate  LCC.  During  joint  exercises  at  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  (C6SC)  and  Uie  Sctwol  for  Advanced  Military  Studies  (SAMS). 
Army  students  insist  upon  a  I  OC.  A  literature  saerch  reinforces  this.  The  Army 
preference  ignores  joint  doctrine. 

Joint  and  Army  doctrine  on  ground  force  organization  conflict.  Joint  doctrine  is 
ambivelant.  It  sees  both  a  need  for  decentralization  and  centralization,  so  it  allows  for 
area  and  functional  organization.  The  Army  prefers  a  functional  organization  and  i^wres 
the  area  organization.  The  Army  prefers  centralized  land  operations  with  a  subordinate 
LOC,  while  DOO  allows  for  decentralized  joint  operations  with  a  subordinate  LCC.  Given 
tliese  conflicting  doctrinal  preferences,  let  us  see  how  institutions  can  be  organized. 

PART  III:  THE  OPTIONS-  THEORY 

Generally,  management  of  many  is  the  same  as  management  of  few.  It  is 
a  matter  of  organization.  Sun  Tzu  The  Art  of  War 

Theory  provides  a  framework  to  look  at  a  situation  in  an  organized  manner. 
Uepartmentation  is  the  management  theory  which  discusses  how  and  why  institutions 
xgenize.  It  explains  how  institutions  can  be  organized  and  what  circumstances  favor 
wiiicfi  type  of  organization.  Tliere  are  two  general  ways  to  organize  subordinate 
departments:  by  function  or  by  aroe.  *2  l  et  us  look  at  functional  deparlmentetion  first. 


UailMl  States 


Faderal 

I 

Intarnel  Revenue 

Reserve 

1 

Service 

FUNCTiaNAL  OEPARTnENTATION 

Figure  I 

Functional  departmentation  organizes  based  on  the  major  activities  that  an 
Institution  perfxms.  It  is  the  most  common  form  of  departmentation  and  exists  at  some 
level  in  almost  all  organizations.  The  U.  5.  Government  is  organized  on  functional  lines 
to  regulate  many  financial  activities  (see  figure  I ).  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  manages  banking,  the  Federal  Reserve  controls  the  money  supply,  the 
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Security  and  Exchange  Oommisslon  oversees  financial  markets,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ( IRS)  collects  taxes.  This  departmentation  centralizes  control,  maintains  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  functions,  but  leads  to  parodualism  and  a  slow  response  to 
changing  conditioas. '  ^ 

The  IRS  has  power,  prestige,  and  centralized  control.  Tax  policy  fx  the  entire  U.  S. 
is  made  In  Washington  O.C.,  which  centralizes  control  and  tends  to  keep  policy  unifxm. 
This  centralized  control ,  protects  IRS  workers  from  local  influence,  which  gives  the  IRS 
quite  a  lot  of  power.  Centralized  power  has  its  down  side,  however. 

The  IRS  is  perceived  by  many  to  be  parochial  and  reluctant  to  make  any  changes.  Kx 
example,  an  IRS  audit  is  cxtainly  not  something  anyone  looks  fxwxd  to.  Taxpayxs 
must  prove  to  the  IRS  that  their  audited  tax  returns  xe  cxrect.  They  must  prove  tlieir 
case  to  the  bureauxat.  The  bureaucrat  is  lotting  out  fx  the  IRS,  he  isn't  thxe  to  help 
the  taxpayx.  This  nxrowness  of  intxests  is  the  essence  of  pxochialism.  Pxochiolism 
and  protection  from  local  influence  make  adaption  to  local  conditions  difficult.  Military 
doctrine  ignxes  these  problems  when  discussing  functional  depxtmentatix. 

Militxy  doctrine  addresses  only  the  centralized  facet  of  functional  depxtmentation. 
It  doesn't  address  prestige  of  the  function,  parochialism  and  inflexibility  to  local 
conditixs.  Military  doctrine  has  also  ovx looked  facets  of  area  depxtmxtatix. 


Alabana 


California 

Caxgia 

Hawaii 

AREA  OEPARTnENTATION 

Figure  2’^ 


Area  dapxtmentatix  xganizea  geographically  fx  physically  dispersed  activities. 
All  activities  in  x  xeo  are  undx  the  control  of  one  monagx.  ’  ^  State  govxnmxts  arc  x 
example  of  area  depxtmxtatix  in  the  U.  S.  ( see  figure  2).  Eech  state  is  a  separate  area 
within  the  U.S..  Area  depxtmxtatix  deextralizes  cxtrol  and  improves  local 
coxdlnatix ,  but  needs  mxe  trained  x  expxienced  leadxs.  The  states'  law 
xfxcemxt  agencies  provide  x  example  of  each  of  these  traits. 

Each  state  needs  trained  x  expxienced  leadxs  to  locally  cxtrol  end  coordinate  law 
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enfaroement  The  U.  S.  constitution  gives  each  stele  control  of  its  own  law  enforcement 
system.  Local  politicians  and  community  leaders  coordinate  with  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  ensure  tint  these  agencies  gerfurm  in  accurdance  with  local  standards. 

Clearly,  if  there  are  not  enough  enmpetant  local  politicians  and  leaders,  control  fails  and 
events  such  as  police  beatings  may  beconc  prcvelent.  Decentralization  and  local 
coordination  are  addressed  by  military  doctrine,  but  the  need  for  more  competent  lenders 
is  not.  Let  us  analyze  departmentation  theory  and  see  when  it  recommends  a  subordinate 
LCC. 


ThMry  &  a  Tliaatar  of  Oparations 

OopartaiantaUaB  Cantrol  Adaptability  Othar  Caasidaratiaas 

Functional  (LCC)  Centralized  Inflexible  Protects  Land  Force 

Area  Decentralized  Flexible  For  Dispersion,  Needs  Experienced  Leaders 

TMb  I 

Functional  departmentation  centralizes  control ,  maintains  the  power  and  prestige  of 
Uie  function ,  but  is  slow  to  adapt.  Thw'efore,  a  subordinate  L(X  centralizes  control  of 
land  operations,  protects  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  land  component  (Army),  but  is 
less  flexible  to  change.  Area  departmentation  decentralizes  control,  flexibly  coordinates 
in  dispersed  areas,  but  needs  more  experienced  leaders.  A  Uieeter  organized  wittiout  a 
stjhordinatelOC,  therefore,  decentralizes  joint  operations,  is  dispersed  over  a  wide 
area,  but  requires  more  trained  leaders.  There  arc  three  inferences  frwn  the  other 
cataqory  (see  table  I),  starting  with  dispersion  and  area  departmentation. 

First,  since  dispersion  leads  to  area  departmentation,  concentration  may  lead  to 
functional  departmentation.  in  that  case  theaters  which  concentrate  the  bulk  of  their 
forces  in  a  small  area  would  be  functionally  organized.  A  concentrated  land  force  objective 
would  mass  the  land  forces  in  a  theater.  Therefore,  a  subordinate  LOG  would  be  mcpected 
in  a  theater  with  a  single  concentrated  land  force  objective.  Conversely,  an  area 
organization  should  be  expected  in  a  vast  theater  with  dispersed  objectives.  vJust  as 
dispersion  and  concentration  are  relotod,  so  ore  experience  end  inexperience. 

Since  area  based  organizations  need  more  experienced  leaders,  functionally  based 
organizations  may  need  less  experienced  leaders.  War  provides  combat  experience,  while 
peace  does  noL  A  mature  wartime  theater  is  more  likely  to  have  experienced  combet 
leaders  than  a  new  peacetime  theater.  Additionally,  a  new  theater  is  less  likely  to  have 
leaders  used  to  working  in  that  organization  than  a  long  established  theater  Experience  is 
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related  to  area  based  organizations.  A  mature  theater  will  have  many  leadn's  who  »•'*! 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  that  theater.  Therefore,  a  mature  wartime  theater 
allows  fur  an  ar  ea  based  organizatiun.  while  a  new  peacetime  theater  allows  for  a 
functionally  based  organization.  This  relationship  is  the  second  inference,  protecting  the 
land  force  leads  to  the  third  infercnca 

Joint  doctrine  states  that  the  service  with  the  preponderance  of  type  forces  and 
appropriate  command  and  control  provides  the  functional  commander.^  For  example,  if 
the  Army  has  three  divisions  and  the  Marines  have  two  divisions  in  a  functionally 
organized  theater,  the  Army  provides  the  subordinate  LCC.  This  seems  reasonable.  The 
majority  should  rule,  so  long  as  minority  rights  are  not  ignored. 

Based  on  this  guidance  fruin  doctrine,  we  deduce  a  siinilai'  rule  between  nations  in  a 
combined  organization.  The  nation  with  the  majority  of  land  forces  normally  provides  the 
subordinate  LCC.  If  a  theater  has  twelve  German  divisions  and  four  American  divisions, 
we  expect  that  the  Germans  provide  tte  subordinate  LCC.  Since  all  theaters  do  not  have  a 
subordinate  LCC,  when  is  one  needed? 

A  theater  is  functionally  organized  with  a  subordinate  LCC  to  protect  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  major  national  land  force.  T  heory  says  that  a  functional  organization 
maintains  the  power  and  prestige  of  tt«  functions.  The  function  that  the  subordinate  LCC 
protects  is  the  nationality  of  tlw  land  force.  If  the  tlieeter  commander  is  not  the  same 
service  or  nationality  as  the  major  land  force,  the  land  force  needs  protection.  The  CINC 
may  not  understand  the  concerns  of  a  notion.  The  major  notional  lond  force  needs  o  senior 
representative  to  ensure  that  his  nation  s  land  forces  are  not  slighted,  ewnpared  to  the 
others.  The  subordinate  LCC  protects  the  major  national  land  force.  Theory  and  its 
inferences  therefore  lead  to  some  expectatfona 

Expectations 

Departaieatati—  TiM*  Objective  Preble*  AMr«3sed 

FvmctionaKLCC)  Wer  SUrl/Theater  Naw  Concentrated  Protect  Land  Force 

Area  War  End/Thaater  Mature  Dispersed 

Historical  trends  and  detailed  analysis  should  confirm  three  major  points.  First, 
historical  trends  should  show  a  transition  from  functionally  based  organizations  at  the 
start  of  war  to  area  based  organizations  at  the  end  of  war.  Second,  detailed  analysis 
sltould  sliow  that  Uiealers  with  a  single  concentrated  land  objective  liave  a  subordinate 
I  CC,  while  big  theaters  with  dispersed  objectives  have  an  arm  based  organization.  Third, 
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we  should  expect  that  a  sutxrdinate  I.CC  Is  a  wa/  to  address  parochial  service  or  national 
interests.  History  will  test  the  first  hypothesis. 

PART  IV:  HISTORICAL  TRENDS 

r rocn  1 940-  1 990  the  United  States  fou^t  wars  in  five  separate  theaters  of 
operations:  Central  Europe.  Itie  Mediterran^,  South  East  Asia,  tlie  Far  East,  andtlie 
Pacific.  A  raview  of  the  theater  organizations  will  show  how  prevelent  a  subordinate  I  CC 
was  and  if  the  trend  over  time  was  towards  on  area  based  organization  without  a 
subordinate  LCC.  The  review  starts  with  Cwitral  Europe. 


Figure  3^*  (CItiCs  and  land  forces  are  highlighted) 


The  Allies  were  functionelly  organized  with  a  subordinate  LCC  et  the  start  of  the  war 
( figure  3).  During  the  stunning  fall  of  France  in  1 940,  the  CINC  of  the  Northeast  Front 
commanded  all  land  forces,  as  the  LCC.  He  had  air  counterparts  in  the  French  Zone  of  Air 
Operations  ( North)  and  the  United  Kingdom  Air  Forces  (France).  There  was  no  overall 
CINC,  who  commanded  all  allied  air  and  ground  forces.^  This  unity  of  command  problem 
was  solved  before  the  invasion  of  France  in  the  .Summer  of  1 944. 

Ocnerol  Eisenhower,  Supreme  Commander  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces,  commanded 
all  of  the  functionally  organized  units  invading  France  (figure  3).  General  Montgomery, 
Commander  2 1st  Army  Group,  was  the  LCC.  Air  Marshall  Tedder,  Commander  Allied  Air 
Forces,  was  the  Air  Component  Commander  (ACC).  Finally,  Admiral  Ramsey, 

Commander  Allied  Naval  Forces,  was  the  Maritime  Component  Commander  ( MCC).^^  this 
functionally  based  organization  successfully  invaded  France,  but  changed  after  Normandy. 
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Figure  4^^ 


From  September  1 944  to  the  present,  allied  forces  in  central  Europe  maintained  an 
area  organization  ( figure  4).  Three  army  groups,  one  in  the  north  (2  Ist),  one  in  the 
center  ( 12lh),  and  one  in  Uie  south  (6th),  along  with  a  separate  allied  airborne  army 
were  the  ground  forces  which  conquered  Germany  in  May  1 945.  Habitually  associated 
with  each  army  group  wos  on  air  force  as  shown  above.  Eisi^hower  found  a  subordinate 
LCC  and  ACC  to  be  an  excess  linic  in  the  chain  of  command.^  The  essence  of  this 
organization  survives  today  in  NATO’s  central  front 

Allied  Forces  Central  Europe  (AFCENT)  has  an  area  organization  for  land  forces  (see 
figure  4).  (here  are  two  army  groups  in  Germany,  one  in  the  north  (NOR  THAO)  and  one 
in  the  south  (CENTAO).  AFCENT  has  a  subordinate  ACC,  Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Europe 
(AAFCE).  Each  army  group  still  lias  a  habitually  associated  air  force:  2d  Allied  Tactical 
Air  Force  ( ATAF )  with  NORTHAG  and  4th  ATAF  with  CFNTAG.^^  So,  the  Central  European 
Theater  changed  from  a  functional  organization  without  a  CiNC  to  an  area  orgonization  with 
aCINC.  A  similar  change  occurred  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Figure 


The  Mediterranean  Theater  began  os  an  area  and  functional  organization  without  a 
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CINC  ( figure  b).  When  Allied  ground  forces  landed  in  North  Africa  in  the  Kail  of  1 942 
there  was  no  commander  for  all  forces  in  theater.  Eisenhower’s  Allied  Force  Headguarters 
controlled  Northwest  Africa  but  the  rest  of  tlie  hediterraneen  was  under  Briti^  service 
commanders.  The  Allies  failed  to  secure  North  Africa  in  the  Winter  of  1 947.  The  lank  of 
a  theater  CINC  made  unity  of  effort  difficult  and  the  area  task  forces  were  failures.^ 

The  task  forces  were  too  complex  and  were  abandoned  after  the  severe  American 
defeat  at  Kasserine  Pass.  Each  task  force  was  a  joint  and  combined  air- land  team  which 
changed  orgonizotion  doily.  Battalions  and  divisions  rotated  from  from  one  nation’s 
headquarters  to  another  with  extreme  rapidity.  Aircraft  flew  directly  under  the  command 
of  corps  in  a  small  theater  where  centralized  air  control  was  more  appropriate.  This 
turbulence  in  a  new  and  untried  theater  command  structure  aided  the  catastrophe  at 
Kasserine.  After  that  debacle  the  theater  reverted  to  a  more  familiar  structure.^ 

The  area  structure  in  figure  six  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  The  Allies 
appointed  a  CINC,  initially  Eisenhower,  to  control  all  joint  and  combined  operations  in 
the  Mediterranean.  One  group  of  armies  (Allied  Armies  Italy)  sequentially  liberated 
North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  while  a  seamd  group  of  armies  under  CINC  Middle  East 
secured  tlie  Middle  East  and  liberated  Oreece.  CINC  Mediterranean  was  Uie  Maritime 
Component  Commander  (MCC),  while  the  Air  Component  Commander  (ACC)  controlled  the 
Moditerrancon  Air  Command.^'  As  in  the  Central  European  Theottr,  the  essence  of  this 
structure  survives  today. 


Allied  r orces  Southern  Europe  ( AFSfXJTH)  also  has  an  area  structure  ( figure  6). 

One  army.  Allied  land  Forces  Southern  Europe  is  in  Italy,  while  a  group  ot  armies, 
Allied  Land  Forces  Southeast  Europe  controls  fxces  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  (Oreece 
and  f  ur key).  AFSOU  (Ft  also  lias  an  AOC  and  MOC  like  tlie  Mediterranean  Tlieater  from 
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\9A6-  194S.^^  This  trend  continues  in  Southeast  Asia 
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South  East  Asia  also  went  from  a  functional  organisation  to  an  area  organisation.  In 
1 942  the  Allies  lost  Burma  to  the  Japanese  with  three  national  LCCs  ( figure  7 ).  The 
British  India  Command  focused  on  protecting  India  and  retreated  west.  Stilwell , 
Commanding  Oeneral  (C8)  of  the  American  China-  Burma-  India  (CBi)  Theater  focused  on 
the  supply  route  to  Chins  and  retreated  north.  The  Chinese  defended  China  and  retreated  to 
the  Northeast  Without  a  CINC,  Burma  tel  I  to  an  outnumbered  Japanese  army.^ 

By  1 944  the  allies  had  a  CINC.  Mountbatten,  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  South 
East  Asia  Command,  controlled  llie  functionally  organ  i<»]  forces  in  tlieater  (figure  7). 
Therewas  an  ACC  (Allied  Air  CINC),  a  I  CC(CINCAIIied  l  and  Forces  SE  Asia),  andahCC 
(CINC  fast  Indies  Floet).^  As  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  theater  became  area  based  with 
a  CINC.  America  fxgot  the  CINC  in  Vietnam. 


^RopublicOrVwtoJ 


Military  Assistance  | 
Comit^  Vietnam 


Pacific 

Fleet 


VlalMM  1965  197S  (Arn) 

Figwe  8^ 


[Strategic 
Air 
[Command 


Vietnam .  a  Running  American  defeat,  had  an  area  based  land  organi?ation  without  a 
CINC  (figure  8).  American  Field  Force  areas  coincided  with  Vietnamese  Corps  areas. 
CommandBr  Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force  (III  MAF)  was  the  MCC  in  South  Vietnam , 
while  Commander ,  7th  Air  Faroe,  was  the  ACC  in  South  Vietnam.^^ 

No  CINC  was  in  charge  of  all  Allied  forces  in  South  East  Asia.  The  Vietnamese 


government  controlled  the  Vietnamese  ground  forces,  while  Unitary  Assistance  Command 
Vietnam  ( MACV )  controlled  American  ground  forces.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  controlled 
Str^ic  Air  Command  sorties,  while  Pacific  Command  with  tlie  Pacific  Fleet  and  the 
Pacific  Air  Forces  controlled  the  air  and  sea  war  outside  South  Vietnam.  This  structure 
was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  defeat.^  Vietnam  was  a  disastrous  exception  in  our  trend 
towards  an  area  organized  theater  with  a  CtNC.  The  Far  East  developed  both  the  CINC  and 
the  area  organization. 


TheAliies  in  the  Far  East  failed  with  their  initial  functional  organization.  In 
December,  1941  the  Japanese  overran  a  functionally  orgonizedPhillippinesC  figure  9). 
MacArthur  commanded  Army  forces  in  the  Phillipines  and  was  pushed  bade  into  Dataan. 
Stark's  Asiatic  Fleet  was  totally  ineffective,  fhe  other  all^  were  also  functionally 
organized  without  a  CINC  and  the/  failed  too.  in  the  face  of  total  defeat  the  Allies  replaced 
separate  national  service  ooxdinalion  witli  the  first  joint  and  combined  CINC.'^ 

Field  Marshall  Wevell  totally  failed  as  the  CINC  of  the  functionally  organized 
ABDAOOM  (American,  British,  Dutch,  and  Australian  OommandX  figure  9).  He  had  no 
time  to  form  an  effective  headquarters  and  had  limited  authority  over  his  subordinates. 
When  Singapore  fell  in  February  1 942,  the  command  collapsed.  The  British  retreated 
through  Burma  to  India  The  Dutch  surrendered  in  Indonesia  Americans  surrendered  at 
Bataan.  The  Australians  and  newly  arriving  American  forces  defended  Australia  as  their 
base.  Once  in  Australia,  the  Alims  finally  empowered  a  CtNC,  MacArthur,  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  South  West  Pacific  Area  (SWPA).'* 
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Figure  10"® 


On  1 8  ApriJ  1 9-12  he  organized  the  theoter  on  functional  lines  ( figure  1 0). 
harshallorderedareluctanttlacArthurtohevea  LCC.  General  Blame/,  theAustralian 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  was  his  LOC  and  Americans  become  the  ACC  and  MCC.  The  Allies 
defeated  the  Japanese  thrust  to  Australia  and  recaptured  eastern  New  Cuniea  ( Papua)  by 
JoHjary  1 943  with  this  functional  xganization.  Victory  did  not  save  the  structure/® 
From  1 943  to  1 945  the  Allies  in  SWPA  defeated  the  Japanese  with  three  Army  sized 
area  commands  ( figure  1 0).  6th  Army  ( Initially  ALAMO  force)  conducted  amphibious 
assaults,  bypassing  the  Japanese,  while  the  8th  Army  cleared  and  defended  the 
lodgements.  Allied  Land  Forces,  the  Austrelians  and  all  land  forces  in  Australia,  secured 
the  rear  and  pursued  the  retreating  Japanese.  Amer  leans  remained  as  the  ACC  and  MCC.'^"’ 
Again,  as  in  1 10  and  M 10,  a  functional  land  force  organization  without  a  CINC  became  an 
area  xganization  with  a  CINC.  Far  East  Command  continued  this  organization  in  Korea 


Far  East  Command  kept  this  aroo  structure  from  the  Korean  War  to  the  present  day 
(figure  II).  Far  Eastern  Command  had  three  to  four  area  commands  during  the  war.  Iwo 
were  island  commanda  ( Ryukus  and  Marionas/Bonin),  one  was  a  penninsula  command 
(CthArmy,  which  controlled  Korea),  and  the  last  (Xth  Corps  from  September  to 
December  1950)  was  an  amphibious  assault  force,  like  6th  Army  in  SWPA.  Betwaen 


1 9b3  and  1 990  in  Korea,  the  Far  test  Command  underwent  many  orgenizationai  changes. 

Area  commands  under  the  CINC,  such  as  the  1 990  strucurc,  remain  the  basic 
slructureL  Currently  there  are  ttiree  Republic  of  Korea  ( ROK)  armies  and  the  Combined 
Field  Army  to  control  ground  forces  in  Korea.  There  is  still  an  ACC  and  a  MOC.  Theonly 
new  typeofstructurc  is  the  Special  Operations  Command.^  The  trend,  a  joint  and 
combined  CINC  with  an  area  organization  for  land  forces,  continues.  Even  the  Pacific 
evolved  to  this. 
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Figure  1 2^^ 


The  Pacific  Tlwater  began  World  War  Two  functionally  organized  on  service  I  ines 
and  then  became  an  area  organization  with  a  CINC  ( figure  I  ?).  At  Pearl  Flarbour  the 
United  States  lost  much  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  There  was  a  functional  Army  command,  the 
Hawaiian  Department,  but  there  was  no  CINC  to  command  all  forces,  Army  and  Navy,  in 
Flewaii  or  the  Pacific.  Admiral  Nimitz,  appointed  as  the  theater  CINC  shortly  thereafter , 
was  directed  to  have  three  area  commands.  North,  Central ,  and  South  Pacific  Areas 
fought  World  War  II  using  their  own  area  organizations.  Nimitz,  with  this  structure, 
successfully  penetrated  the  Central  Pacific,  blockaded  Japan ,  and  seized  the  air  bases  for 
the  bombardment  of  Japan.'^  This  area  organization  continues  today. 
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Currently  PACOli  has  four  area  commands  which  control  land  forces  ( figure  1  i). 

The  octuol  number  of  subordinate  commands  fluctuated  from  19^7-1990  depending  on 
PACOM’s  area  of  responsibility.  Ardiipelagos  sudi  as  Japan  and  isolated  peninsulas  sudi 
as  Korea  or  Alaska  form  the  basis  of  commands  controlling  ground  forces.  US  Forces  vlapan 
currently  controls  all  joint  forces  in  the  Japanese  archipelago,  while  US  Forces  Korea 
controls  all  joint  forces  In  the  Korean  peninsula  The  Alaskan  command  controls  all  joint 
forces  in  the  Alaskan  peninsula  and  US  Army  Pacific  controls  all  remaining  forces  in  the 
Pacific.  Practically,  U.  S.  Army  Pacific  controls  Army  forces  in  Hawaii.^ 

HISTORICAL  TREND 

Tim*  Fw«p«  ItoaitwTMMMi  SmUmmL  Asia  Far  Fa«t  Pacific 

Start  FuKlional  FuKtional  Functional  Functional  Functional 

Fnd  Ar«a  Araa  ArM  Araa  Atm 

The  fifty  year  trends  in  American  theaters  of  operations  are  remarkably  similar. 
Most  theaters  begin  without  a  CINC  and  are  functionally  organized  with  a  subordinate  LCC. 
These  theater  organizations  fail.  Successful  theaters  then  organize  under  a  CINC,  who 
controls  all  joint  and  combined  forces.  Eventual ly,  successful  theaters  transition  from 
having  a  subordinate  LCC  to  having  several  area  commands.  This  confirms  the  first 
inference  from  theory. 

Theaters  start  with  a  functionally  based  organization  and  transition  to  an  area  based 
organization.  This  indicates  that  war  trains  leaders,  and  needs  flexible,  decentralized, 
and  joint  operations,  while  peace  allows  for  inflexibility  and  centralized  control  of  land 
operations.  A  closer  look  at  the  doctrine  before  and  after  World  War  Two  reaffirms  the 
transition  towards  decentralized  joint  operations  and  area  based  organizations. 

Few  successful  theaters  were  orgenized  on  a  functional  basis;  the  area  basis  of 
organization  was  the  moat  common.  In  fact,  this  was  exactly  what  the  Joint  Manual  Joint 
Action  Armed  Forces  dated  September  1951  (after  World  War  Two)  stated.  Itssuccessor 
manual  xJoint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  ?.  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  ( UNMF ) .  dated 
23  November  1 959  oho  stated  this.  This  did  not  change  until  the  next  UNAAF ,  doted 
October  1974,  deleted  any  mention  of  this.^'  Interestingly,  this  was  neer  the  end  of  the 
disastrous  Vietnam  War.  Doctrine  emphasized  area  organizations  concurrently  with 
(fecentralized  joint  operations. 

Decentralized  joint  oper^ions  became  more  Important  then  centralized  ground 
operations.  Comparing  the  1927  Joint  Action  of  the  ^mv  and  the  Now  with  the  1951 
Joint  Action  Armed  Forces  shows  this  doctrinal  change.  In  1 927  the  emphasis  was  on 
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independent  service  operations.  The  1 92  /  manual  merely  addressed  how  the  Army  and 
Navy  would  cooperate  in  the  few  rare  joint  operations;  oversees  movement,  amphibious 
assaults,  and  coastal  defense.  In  1 95 1  tlie  primary  principle  governing  tlie  functions  of 
the  Armed  Forces  was  maximum  integration.  By  19  February  1967,  Army  Field  Manual 
( FM)  1 00  -5  Operations  reoched  the  same  conclusion.  "  the  do/ of  separate  land,  sea, 

and  air  warfare  is  gone  forever.  No  single  element  of  the  nation's  overall  military  power 
will  suffice."  Just  as  doctrine  emphasised  jointness,  it  de-emphasised  the  services.^ 

Both  Joint  and  Army  doctrine  showed  a  docreese  in  service  influence.  The  1 927 
Joint  Action?  .of  thp  Ar.rpy  and  the  Navy  stressed  the  functions  of  the  services,  whi  le  the 
1 95 1  Joint  Action  Armed  Forces  emphasized  the  preeminence  of  joint  operations.^  The 
Army  took  longer  to  come  around  on  this  point  but  it  finally  did.  As  late  as  the  27 
September  1954  in  Fli  100-S.  the  Army  emphasized  its  importance.  "  another 
components  will  be  operating  in  support  of  the  Army  component.  Overall  command  is 
vested  in  the  Army  commander."^  By  1962  the  Army  got  on  board.  'Land,  sea,  and 
airpower  are  interdependent  elements  to  be  appi  ied  under  unified  direction.  The  trend 
from  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  services  to  decentralized  joint  operations  continued. 

This  historical  review  of  theater  organizations  and  military  dxtrine  confirms  the 
first  inference.  Theaters  of  operations  transition  from  a  functional  organization  with  a 
subordinate  LCC  to  an  area  xganizatton  without  a  subordinate  LCC.  Theaters  tend  to  start 
with  functionally  based  organizations.  Peace  does  not  provide  the  experienced  combat 
leaders  to  fight  a  decentralized  and  flexible  area  organization.  As  the  theeter  matures, 
develops  experienced  leaders,  and  is  forced  by  the  diaus  of  battle  to  become  more  flexible, 
the  area  based  organization  predominates. 

These  trends  partially  answer  our  research  question.  They  say  thot  a  subordinate 
LCC  is  more  likely  et  the  start  of  a  campaign.  They  do  not  state  when  a  subordinate  LCC  is 
likely  at  the  end  of  a  campaign.  Our  analysis  of  theory  indicate  that  a  single  concentrated 
land  objective  favors  a  subordinate  LCC,  while  several  dispersed  objectives  in  a  vast 
theater  of  operations  favor  an  area  organizMion.  Let  us  compare  and  contrast  successful 
theaters  with  and  without  a  subordinate  LCC  to  see  if  this  is  true.  First,  we  must  identify 
tlie  successful  theaters.  The  first  criterion,  objective,  dues  this. 
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PARTY;  DETAILED  ANALYSIS 


ThcatM's  which  act  their  Objective 


This  criterion  finds  successful  wartime  theater  organizations,  which  will  be  kept 
for  further  analysis.  One  should  reasonably  expect  that  successful  institutions  have 
better  organizations  than  unsuccessful  ones.  Theaters  with  organizations  which  failed  to 
achieve  their  objective  will  therefore  be  discarded  from  further  analysis.  Additionally, 
theater  organizations,  which  did  not  fight  in  a  war  wi  II  be  discarded.  War  is  the  ultimate 
judge  of  any  military  organization.  If  the  organization  has  not  been  tested  in  the  forge  of 
combat,  its  structure  may  nut  work. 

The  analysis  of  historical  examples  involves  two  questions.  First,  did  the  theater  of 
operations  fight  in  a  war  and  second,  did  the  theater  achieve  its  objective?  Highlighting 
which  of  these  successful  theaters  had  a  sutxxiiinate  LCC  and  which  had  an  area 
organization  will  also  aid  our  comparison  with  the  last  two  criteria.  Analysis  again 
includes  five  theaters:  Central  Eurc^,  the  Mediterranean,  South  East  Asia,  the  Far 
East,  and  the  Pacific. 


CtNIRAL  EUROPE 

ORGANIZATION  WAR^ACC  OGJECTIVC 


Franca  1940  War  Dafansa 

European  Theater  of  Oparatlons  (ETO)  1944  War  Normandy 

FTP  1945.  (Saotambar  1944-  Hav  1945)  War  Ruhr 

ATCENT  1990  Peace  N/A 


SUCCESS 

Failure 

SuccessfLCC) 

SuccasstAraa) 

N/A 


Two  of  the  Central  European  theater  organizations  met  the  criterion  of  objective: 

ETO  at  Normandy  and  ETO  from  September  1 944  to  May  1 945.  The  1 940  Allies  in  France 
failed  to  defeat  the  May  German  blitzkrieg,  in  41  days  the  outnumbered  Germans  defeated 
over  three  million  allied  soldiers  at  a  cost  of  1 50,000  casualties.  Four  years  later  the 
Allies  successfully  invaded  Normandy  in  June  of  1 944  with  Eisenhower  as  Ue  CINC  and 
Montgomery  as  the  I OC.  I  ater ,  after  Normandy  and  until  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  May  of 
1945,  Eisenhower,  as  the  CINC,  commanded  three  army  groups  and  on  airborne  army 
without  a  subordinate  LCC.  AFCENT  kept  this  area  structure.  France  1 940  was  an  Allied 
failure  and  AFCENT  hoe  never  fought  in  a  war.  Two  Central  European  organizations  are 
available  for  further  analysis.  ETO  1 944  and  ETO  1 945. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 

OReANIZATiON  WAR/PEACE  OBJECTIVE  SUCCESS 

Mediterranean  1942  War  Tunis  by  1942  Failure 

MedilBTanean  1943-1945  War  Italv/Sreece  SuccessCArea) 

Af  SOUTH  1990  Peace  Deterrence  N/A 


One  Mediterranean  Theater  structure  met  the  criterion  of  objective.  The  Allies  failed 
to  secure  North  Africa  (Tunis)  as  planned  by  December,  1942.^^  Without  an  overall 
CINC  and  with  constantly  changiny  joint  and  combined  task  forces  titere  were  numerous 
command  and  control  problems  in  the  Mediterranean  Theater.  The  Allies  reorganized  and 
from  1943  1 945  succeeded  in  liberating  the  Mcditcrrancon.  A  CINC  commaided  two 
army  groups  in  an  area  organized  Mediterranean  Theater.  AF  SOUTH,  with  its  two  groups 
of  armies  in  Italy  and  Greece/Turkey,  kept  this  area  organization.  AFSOUTH  never  fought 
in  a  war  and  the  1 942  structure  in  the  Mediterranean  was  a  failure,  so  they  will  not  be 
analyzed  any  further.  We  will  continue  to  oialyze  the  successful  1943-  1945  area 
structure,  along  with  a  functionally  based  of«  from  South  East  Asia. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

ORBANI/AIKIN  WAK/PEACF  OBJECTIVE  SUCCESS 

South  East  Asia  1942  War  Oofend  Burma  Failure 

South  Eest  Asia  ComiTwnd  (%AC>1944  War.  Burma.  Si!lccess(l..CjQ) 

Vietnam  19^  -1975  War  Secure  Vietnam  Failure 


The  Allies'  1 944  to  1 945  South  Fast  Asia  Command  ( SFAC)  is  the  only  organization 
which  meets  the  criterion  objective.  Without  a  CINC  in  1 942  to  control  Allied  operations, 
the  outnumbered  Japanese  quickly  overran  Burma  By  mid  1 944  the  Allies  installed 
Mountbatten  as  the  CINC  and  Lease  as  the  subordinate  LOC.  The  Allies  liberated  Burma  in 
1 945  with  this  successful  and  functionally  organized  command.  America  failed  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  SFAC  1944,  functionally  organized  with  a  subordinate  LCC,  is  the  only 
Allied  organization  in  South  East  Asia,  which  succeeded  in  war.  This  organization  will  be 
further  analyzed  along  with  three  from  the  Far  East 


THE  FAR  EAST 

URBANIZATION  WAR/PEACt  OBJECTIVE  SUCCESS 

FrEntlOAl  Wr  Defend  Phillipiiws  Failure 

ABOACOM  Jan/Teb  1942  War  Defend  East  Indies  Failure 

suae.  SuEOSSilCCl 

^WPA  )l!r.  Secure  Phillipinea  SuccessfArea) 

ItfR  Defend  South  Korea  SuccessfArea) 

Korea  1990  Peace  Deterrence  M/A 
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I  hree  of  six  Allied  organizations  in  the  Far  bast  were  successful  in  war.  American 
Far  Eaji  forces  in  1941  failed  to  defend  the  Phillipines.  TheAlliesinABDACOM  then 
failed  to  defend  the  East  Indies.  Tlie  Allies  in  SWPA,  ABDACOM's  successor,  successfully 
defended  Australia  in  1 942.  They  were  functionally  organized  with  MacArthur  as  CINC 
and  Blarney  as  his  LCC.  MacArthur  then  reorganized  SWPA  on  area  lines.  Using  three 
subordinate  armies  he  liberated  the  Phillipines.  Far  East  Command,  redesignated  from 
SWPA,  defended  Korea  It  was  organized  on  area  lines  with  an  army  in  Korea  »xl  two 
Island  commands.  Today,  Far  East  Command,  redesignated  as  the  Combined  Forces 
Command,  continues  to  defend  Korea  in  a  time  of  peace,  three  Far  Fast  organizations  were 
successful  in  war:  SWPA  1942,  SWPA  1943-  1945,  and  Far  East  Command  (FEC) 
during  tlie  Korean  War.  We  will  only  ketone  Pacific  organizatiw  for  furtlier  analysis. 

PACIFIC 

ORfiANIZATION  WAR/PEACE  OBJECTIVE  SUCCESS 

Pacific,  December  7.  1941  War  Defend  Hawaii  Failure 

Pacific  Ocean  Area  1942-1945  War  Jaoan  SuccessfArca) 

Pacific  Command  1990  Peace  Deterrence  N/A 

Only  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area  met  our  criterion  of  objective  in  the  Pxific  Theoter  of 
Operations.  American  forces  in  the  Pacific  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Nimitz,  the  newly  appointed  Pacific  Oceen  Area  CINC,  successfully  penetrated  Japanese 
defenses,  bombarding  and  blockading  Japan.  I  Its  theater  was  organized  on  area  lines 
using  joint  task  forces  and  island  base  commands.  1  he  Pacific  Command  retained  this  area 
organization  during  peace.  The  Pacific  Ocean  Area  ( PQA)  was  the  last  organization 
successful  in  war.  Counting  PQA,  there  were  three  functional  and  five  area  organizations, 
which  met  the  criterion,  objective; 

FeactioMl  OrfMlzatiwitwitli  LCCI  Area  OrgmizatiaasfwiUMMl  LCC) 

CTO  1944,  SWPA  1942,  5CAC  1944  CTO  1945,  MTO  1943,  SWPA  1943 

Korea  1950,  POA 

1  liese  successful  theater  organizations  will  help  identify  when  a  subordinate  LCC  is 
appropriate  using  the  senond  and  third  criteria,  unity  of  command  and  simplicity. 
According  to  theory,  theaters  with  a  subordinate  LCC  should  have  a  single  concentrated 
land  force  objective. 
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Unity  of  Cowwand  :  Which  orgsnizBtion  for  what  objective 

1  he  principle  of  unity  of  command  states  that  each  objective  should  have  one 
commander  for  unity  of  effort.  Analysis  flows  from  this  relationship  between  the 
objective  and  the  commander.  We  will  determine  the  common  characteristics  of  the  land 
force  objective  in  theaters  of  operations  with  a  subordinate  LCC.  Then  we  will  find  the 
common  characteristics  of  the  land  force  objectives  in  theaters  without  a  subordinate  LCC. 
Area  based  organizations  should  have  disf»rsed  objectives,  while  the  three  theaters  with  a 
subordinate  LCC  should  have  a  concentrated  land  force  objective. 

Theater  LCC  Objective 

ETO 194-4  Montgomery  Normand/ 

SWPA  1 942  Blarney  Papua  ( New  Ouniea) 

SEAC 1 944  Leese  Central  Burma 

Montgomery's  compact  objective  area  fell  in  line  with  expectations  from  theory. 

Field  Marshall  Montgomery,  theLCCasconmander  of  the  invading  2 1st  Army  Group,  had 
a  simple  mission:  secure  a  beachhead  in  Normandy  The  beachhead,  1 00  miles  wide  and 
20  miles  deep,  wasboundedby  the  English  Channel  on  the  North,  the  river  .'^ine  on  the 
East,  and  the  Ootentin  Peninsula  on  the  West.  The  transition  from  a  theater  with  a 
subordinate  LCC  to  one  without  one  also  fell  in  line  with  theory. 

Once  the  Allies  exploited  out  of  Normandy  and  the  objectives  dispersed,  FTO  no  longer 
had  a  subordinate  LOC.  Montgomery's  2 1  st  Army  Group  secured  the  beachhead  with  Second 
British  Army,  First  U.  S.  Army,  and  First  Canadian  Army.  Once  the  beachhead  was 
secure,  the  1 2th  Army  Group  assumed  control  of  two  U.  S.  armies  ( the  First  U.S.  Army 
and  Patton's  newly  activated  Third  U.S.  Army).  1 2th  Army  Group  then  exploited  south 
and  west  out  of  Normandy,  whi  le  2 1  st  Army  Group  fixed  the  Germans  in  Normandy. 
Eisenhower  directly  controlled  these  army  groups  as  the  theater  CINC.  So,  when  the  land 
force  objective  was  compact,  tliere  was  a  LCC  and  wlien  tlie  land  objectives  diverged, 
there  no  longer  was  a  I CC  and  ETO  organized  on  an  area  basis.  This  transition  also 
occurred  in  the  5WPA. 

SWPA  was  initially  organized  on  a  functional  basis  to  fight  in  a  compact  defensive 
area  General  Blarney  was  MacArthur's  subordinate  LCC.  MacArthur's  mission,  as  CINC 
SWPA,  was  to  defend  Australia  Lacking  the  forces  to  defend  the  entire  Australian 
continent,  he  ordered  Blarney  to  defend  forward  in  Papua,  eastern  New  Guinea  Papua  was 
a  triangular  peninsula,  160  kilometers  by  400  kilometers.  Like  Normandy,  it  was  a 


contiguous  land  mass  largely  bounded  by  water.  Also  like  Normandy,  the  organization 
with  a  subordinate  LCC  only  lasted  so  long  as  the  battle  was  confined  to  Papua. 

Once  nacArthur  began  operations  outside  Papua  and  the  objectives  dispersed,  SWrA 
reorganised  on  an  area  basis.  A  second  ground  unit ,  Ai.AMO  force  ( later  renamed  6th 
Army)  under  Krueger  was  formed.  After  that,  Blarney  fixedJapancse  forces  in  Papua  and 
controlled  forces  in  the  rear  (Australia),  while  Krueger  began  amphibious  assaults, 
which  bypassed  the  Japanese.  Krueger  invaded  islands  separate  from  New  Guniee  or 
conducted  deep  amphibious  turning  movements  in  New  Ouniea  As  in  Normandy,  once  the 
confines  of  the  single  peninsula  were  broken,  a  second  land  headquarters  was  established 
SEAC's  land  force  objective  wes  similar  to  Blarney’s  in  1 9-42. 

SLAG  was  also  functionally  organized  to  secure  a  compact  objective  area 
liountbatten’s  subordinate  t.(XI  was  General  I.eese,  CINC  Allied  l  and  Forces  South  Fast 
Asia  Mountbatten's  mission,  asCINCSEAC,  was  to  liberate  Burma  Mountains  bounded 
Burma  ontheNorth,  East,  andWest,  while  the  ocean  formed  the  southern  boundry 
Burma  was  vast  like  Australia  and  exterior  lines  of  operations  divided  the  Chinese  in  the 
Northeast,  theAmericans  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  British  in  the  West.  Not  only  were 
the  Allies'  aims  quite  different,  their  lines  of  operations  were  far  apo't.  Leeses 
objective,  central  Burma,  was  where  these  three  lines  of  operations  met. 

Central  Burma  united  the  Chinese,  Americans,  and  British.  A  secure  central  Burma 
protected  the  supply  road  to  China  in  the  North  and  was  the  gateway  to  secure  Mandalay  and 
the  rest  of  Burma  The  Americans  and  the  Chinese  wanted  the  Ledo  rood  in  Nor’h  Burma 
opened,  the  Americans  to  supply  Chennault's  strategic  bombing  of  Japan  from  China  and 
the  Chinese  to  provision  their  Army.  The  British  wanted  to  retake  their  entire  colony  in 
Burma.^  Central  Burma,  the  1 00  mile  line  from  Mandalay  to  Lashio,  was  the  compact 
abjective  which  united  Leese  s  disparate  forces,  the  war  ended  before  the  British  attack 
south  to  Singapore  and  the  American  advance  north  into  Chino  split  the  land  force  objective 
and  tested  the  need  for  a  subordinate  LCC.  Evenso,  we  see  a  common  thread. 

These  three  successful  theaters  with  a  subordinate  I CC  had  a  single  compact 
objective,  which  focused  the  efforts  of  the  land  forces  The  beachhead  at  Normandy  was 
such  a  compact  and  unifying  objective.  When  Patton  broke  out  of  Normandy  and  exploited 
west  to  Brittany,  while  2 1st  Army  Group  attacked  east  to  Germany,  no  such  objective 
unified  the  land  forces  and  a  second  land  force  headquarters  was  formed  Papua  was 
another  compact  and  unifying  objective.  Once  the  campaign  expanded  to  include  islands  and 
parts  of  New  Guinea  separated  by  water  from  Papuo,  no  contiguous  land  mass  united  the 
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land  forces.  Again,  a  second  land  force  headquarters,  ALAMO  Force,  was  formed.  In  the 
case  of  SEAC  central  Burme  remained  the  compact  and  unifying  land  objective. 

F  unctionally  organized  Uiealers  wlUt  a  compact  land  force  objective  confirms  llieury. 
Fach  of  the  thrfe  theaters,  FT01944,  SWPA1942,  and  SFAC  were  functionally 
organized  theaters  with  a  single  compact  land  force  objective. 

Let  us  now  see  if  the  five  area  based  theaters  had  dispersed  objectives.  If  so,  we  can 
conclude  that  management  theory  is  correct,  geographical  concentration  is  a  primary 
reason  for  having  a  subordinate  LCC.  We  will  start  with  the  European  Theater  of 
Operations  from  September  1 944  to  May  1 946  ( F!  10  1 945). 

tro  I94S^ 

l  and  rare*  LIm  af  Onaratiaas/Ofc  iective 

21st  Army  Group  Normandy.  North  Belgium.  North  Ruhr 

12th  Army  Group  Normandy.  Saar.  South  Ruhr 

6th  Army  Group  Marsotlles.  Saar.  Austria 

1st  Allied  Airborne  Army  United  Kingdom,  Air  Corridor,  Landing  Zone 

The  European  Theater  of  Operations  ( ETO)  was  organized  on  an  area  basis  to 
decentralize  control  of  its  dispersed  joint  forces.  ETO  ted  three  army  groups  habitually 
associated  with  three  air  forces  on  separate  lines  of  operations.  In  addition  L  fO  had  the 
r  irst  Allied  Airborne  Army  with  its  own  transport  aircraft  to  conduct  airborne  assaults. 
Will)  four  air  ground  teams  operating  on  four  se(»rate  axes,  area  departmental  ion  made 
sense,  let  us  review  each  axis  starting  with  the  North. 

The  2 1  St  Army  Group  and  the  associated  2d  Txlical  Air  Force  attacked  on  the 
nxthern  line  of  operations.  Their  supplies  or  lines  of  communications  ran  from  English 
Channel  ports,  while  their  axis  of  ai^anoe  or  lines  of  operations  ran  north  of  the 
Ardennes  up  to  their  objective,  the  northern  Ruhr.  The  Ruhr  was  the  economic  heart  of 
Germany  and  it  lay  behind  the  Ardennes.  The  Ardennes  was  the  historical  barrier  which 
separated  the  two  major  invasion  routes  into  Germany.  South  of  the  Ardennes  was  the  next 
axis. 

The  1 2th  Army  Group  and  its  habitually  associated  9th  ( U.S.)  Air  Force  attacked  on 
the  southern  line  of  operations.  Their  lines  of  communication  also  ran  from  English 
Channel  ports.  Their  axis  ran  south  of  the  Ardennes  and  through  the  Saar  enroute  to  their 
abjective,  the  southern  Ruhr.  The  Soar  is  the  second  historical  invasion  route  into 
Germany.  This  line  of  operations  approaches  the  Ruhr  from  the  south.  As  1 2th  Army 
Group  turned  north  to  the  Ruhr,  it  would  have  an  exposed  flank.  I  he  third  air- land 
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grouping  fought  on  this  flank. 

The  6th  Army  Group  and  the  associated  1st  Tactical  Air  Force  guarded  the  southern 
flank  on  a  separate  line  of  operations.  Their  supplies  came  from  Marseilles  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Their  start  point  differed  from  1 2th  Army  Group,  which  began  in 
Normandy.  Additionolly,  os  6th  Army  Group  attacked  into  Germany  they  would  be 
advancing  east  as  a  flank  guard,  while  1 2th  Army  Group  attacked  northeast  towards  the 
Ri^.  Even  though  both  Army  Groups  were  south  of  the  Ardennes,  they  were  on  separate 
lines  of  operations.  Their  start  and  end  points  were  different.  In  addition  to  this  flank 
guard,  Eisenhower  hadadeep  air- land  attack  force. 

The  F  irst  Allied  Airborne  Army  supported  the  army  groups  on  o  fourth  line  of 
operations.  Their  assembly  area  was  in  England  and  their  means  uf  movement  and  supply 
was  by  air.  Their  landing  zones.  Northern  Belgium  for  Operation  MARKFT  6AROFN  and 
the  for  side  of  the  Ruhr  for  Operation  GRENADE ,  were  beyond  the  ground  fcrtxs.  They  hod 
separate  lines  of  operations,  since  their  routes,  along  with  start  and  end  points,  were 
different  from  the  army  groups.  So,  while  Eisenhower's  aim  was  the  Ruhr,  he  had  four 
air-land  teams,  separated  by  terrain  and  supply  lines,  advancing  on  geographically 
dispersed  objectives. 

Dispersed  joint  operations  fell  in  line  with  our  theory  for  having  an  area  based 
orgsni^tion.  An  area  based  organisation  decentralized  joint  operations  in  a  dispersed 
geographical  area.  Eisenhower  had  four  joint  (air- land  teems),  oriented  on  separate 
objectives  and  divided  by  lines  of  operations.  So,  ETO  deccntrolizcd  joint  operations  on 
four  separate  axes  with  an  area  based  organization.  We  saw  a  smilar  structure  in  the 
Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations  (MTO). 

MTO  I943-I9456O 

Load  Farce  Line  ef  Oaeratiaaa/Ofc  iecUva 

Allied  Armies  Italy  Tunisia.  Sicily.  Italy 

GHQ  Middle  East  Middle  East, 

The  Mediterranean  was  also  orgonizxxf  on  on  area  bosis.  This  decentralized  the 
control  of  dispersed  9'ound  forces.  MTO  had  two  land  forces,  separate  groups  of  armies, 
on  two  lines  of  operations.  These  axes  were  not  divided  by  a  major  ground  obstacle,  but 
by  the  sea  itself.  This  forced  each  group  of  armies  to  fight  a  separate  decentralized  battle. 
Al  lied  Armies  Italy  attacked  on  the  Italian  axis. 

It  ai^ranced  through  Tunisia  and  Sicily  to  Italy  in  order  to  knock  the  Italians  out  of  the 
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war  and  to  fix  Qerman  forces  in  the  central  I'tediterranean.  As  1 8th  Army  Oroigt,  it 
cleared  Tunisia  It  was  then  renamed  1 5th  Army  Group  and  liberated  Sicily-  It  was  again 
renamedduringthe  initial  operations  in  ItalyasAlliedArmies  Italy  (AAI).  Finally,  wlien 
Clark  replaced  Alexander,  it  was  finally  renamed  15th  Army  Group  and  secured  Italy 
lloonwhile,  a  second  group  of  armies  was  in  the  eastern  Mcditerrancaa 

General  Headquarters  Middle  East  (QHQME),  seoH'ed  the  Middle  East  and  liberated 
Greece  Much  of  the  time  GHQME  was  an  British  Army  service  component  command, 
which  rotated  forces  between  the  Italian  line  of  operations  and  the  Middle  East  it 
supervised  training  and  its  9th  and  1 0th  (UK)  Armies  performed  internal  security  from 
Egypt  to  Iran.  GHQME  ran  a  second  line  of  operations  up  the  'soft  underbelly'  of  Europe.  It 
failed  dur  ing  1 943  in  a  disastrous  Aegean  campaign.  Success  followed  the  destruction  of 
Germany's  Army  Group  South  Ukraine  in  Romania  The  Germans  had  to  abandon  Greece  or 
have  those  forces  destroyed  in  detail.  This  left  an  opportunity  for  the  British  to  pursue 
their  aim  of  postwar  influence  in  the  Balkans.^^ 

MTO  fought  in  two  widely  separate  lines  of  operations,  while  pursuing  radically 
different  objectives.  The  Allies  fought  on  the  Italian  line  of  operations  after  a  United 
Nations  Qbjectiva  1  he  British  secured  the  Middle  East  and  liberated  Greece,  primarily  in 
search  of  British  objectives.  Not  only  where  the  objectives  and  lines  of  operations 
physically  separated  by  water ,  they  were  political  ly  diverse.  This  dispersion  of  aims  was 
hound  to  be  oontmtled  under  tvra  different  land  headquarters.  A  simitar  difference  in 
notional  priorities  also  separated  ground  forces  in  the  South  West  Pacific  Area  ( SWPA). 

SWPA  1943  1945^2 

LaM  Fere*  Hissiwi  Line  mT  OpTati— «/0b  iectiv 

QlhArmy  Bypass.  Saiz*  Beachhead  Australia.  NewGuniea.  Phillipines 

8th  Army  Block  Retreat.  Oerend  Beachhead  Australia,  New  Guniea.  Phillipines 

Allied  Land  Forces  Frontal  Pw^l,  Rear  Ops  Australia.  New  Guniea.  Borneo 

The  SWPA  during  this  time  was  organized  on  an  area  basis  to  decentralize  the  control 
of  dispersed  joint  and  combined  operations.  Tlreearmiesfou^t  joint  air,  land,  and  sea 
battles  in  arees  separated  by  thaooeen  and  national  objectives.  6th  Army  conducted  the 
amphibious  assaults,  8th  Army  defended  the  beachhead,  ondAllied  Land  Forces 
( primarily  Australians)  pursued  the  Japanese  along  with  securing  the  reer.  Not  only 
were  the  armies  isolated  from  each  other,  the  American  objective  was  the  Phillipines, 
while  theAustralian  objective  was  Bornoa  Geographical  and  politicaisepanition  of 
objectives  justified  an  area  organization  in  accordence  with  the  theory  section.  The  6th 
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Army  led  the  attack. 

It  fought  an  iaolated  joint  battle  deep  in  the  Japanese  rear.  6th  Army's  amphibious 
assault  was  a  joint  operation  requiring  naval  forces  for  transport,  air  forces  for  cover, 
and  land  forces  to  hold  the  ground.  It  was  the  laed  in  a  column  of  three  arm ies  and 
bypassed  Jopenese  positions.  Initial  opo'ations  in  New  Britain  and  New  Owice  showed 
that  the  bypassed  Japanese  invariably  force  marched  through  the  jtmgle  to  attack  these 
beachheads.^  If  6th  Army  continued  to  defend  the  beachhead  along  with  planning  and 
executing  future  amphibious  assaults,  it  would  be  split  up,  fighting  on  several 
beachheads  at  once,  if  6th  Army  was  to  focus  on  planning  and  fighting  one  isolated 
amphibious  assault  at  a  time,  someone  else  had  to  assume  the  defense  of  the  beachhead. 

The  8th  Army  followed  6th  Army  and  also  fought  an  isolated  joint  battle.  8th  Army 
assumed  control  of  the  beachhead  after  6th  Army  had  secured  it.  This  freed  up  6th  Army 
to  focus  on  one  task  and  an  extremely  complex  one  at  that,  amphibious  assault.  This  left 
6thArmy  blocking  the  Japanese  retreat  in  the  isolated  beachhead  It  needed  the  air  force 
for  air  support  and  the  Navy  for  supplies.  While  6th  and  8th  Armies  bypassed  the 
Japanese  and  secured  blacking  positions  deep  in  the  Japanese  rear ,  the  Australians 
conducted  the  frontal  pursuit. 

Allied  Land  Forces  also  fought  its  own  iaolated  joint  battles.  First,  Blarney 
controlled  all  allied  land  forces  on  the  continent  of  Australia  This  put  an  Australian  in 
charge  of  Australia's  defense.  In  addition  to  this  joint  rear  operation.  Blame/  also 
oonductod  the  frontal  pursuit  up  the  coast  of  New  Ouniea  He  followed  the  Japanese  and 
linked  up  with  the  next  8th  Army  beachhead  The  Australians  continued  this  isolated 
pursuit  until  the  Spring  of  1 945.  F  irst  Australian  Army  then  invaded  Borneo  to 
recapture  a  British  colony.  At  this  point  the  Australian  axis  diverged  from  the  American 
one.  So,  Blarney  and  All  fed  Land  Forces  fought  three  isolated  joint  operations:  the  defense 
of  Australia,  the  pursuit  in  New  Ouniee,  and  the  amphibious  assault  of  Bornea 
Similarly,  the  Allies  in  SWPA  had  three  armies  fighting  isolated  joint  operations. 

The  decentralized  nature  of  joint  oper^ions  in  the  SWPA  justified  the  area  based  land 
force  organization.  One  land  force,  6th  Army,  mode  joint  amphibious  assaults  deep  in  the 
rear.  A  second  land  force,  8thArmy.  defended  these  beachheads  and  blocked  any  Japanese 
withdrawal.  Finally,  a  third  land  force  brought  up  the  rear  end  pursued  the  Japanese 
from  New  Oimiea  to  Borneo.  With  three  land  fxces  fighting  separate  joint  operations,  a 
daoentralized  area  baaed  organization  was  logical.  Just  as  in  the  M  l  0  and  SWPA,  the  ocean 
decentralized  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area  ( PQA). 
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P(W  1942-1945^ 

SatariiaaU  CmmmM  Lis*  sf  OparaUaas/SUfsIbv. 

North  Pacific  Area  West  Coast  of  U.S..  Aleutians 

Central  Pacific  Ares  Hawaii,  Mrianas,  tteOL 

South  Pacific  Area  New  Caledonia.  Solomons 

1  he  vestness  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  dispersed  Allied  forces  into  three  joint  and 
combined  area  commands.  Each  of  these  three  subordinate  subunified  commands  had 
completely  different  objectives,  lines  of  operations,  and  lines  of  supply.  Tlie  dispersion 
was  so  great  that  we  must  took  below  the  subunifiad  commands  before  we  can  find  any  land 
forces.  These  land  forces  were  port  of  invading  task  forces  or  island  base  commands.  The 
axes'  separation  showed  the  dispersion. 

Each  subunified  command  started  and  ended  at  greatly  separated  points.  The  North 
Pacific  Area  ( NPA)  under  Admiral  Theobald  attacked  from  the  West  coast  of  the  U.S.  to 
retake  Attu  and  Kiska  islands  in  the  Aleutians.  The  Central  Pacific  Area  (CPA)  attacked 
from  Hawaii ,  through  the  Marianas  Islands  (Saipan),  and  finally  reached  the  Ryukus 
Islands  ( Okinewa)  on  the  fringes  of  Japan .  The  distance  between  the  NPA  and  CPA  axis 
was  3000  miles.  Nimit?  tasked  Halsey's  South  Pacific  Area  ( SPA)  to  defend  the  see  lines 
of  communication  from  the  U.S.  to  Australia  by  seizing  the  Solomon  Islands  (Ouadolcanal). 
At  its  closest,  SPA'S  attack  was  1 000  miles  from  Tarawa  on  the  CPA  axis.  Not  only  were 
these  three  axis  widely  separated,  which  favors  area  depertmentetion,  the  islands  within 
each  of  these  three  theaters  were  separated 

Dispersion  of  land  forces  on  islands  within  the  subunified  commands  decentralized 
joint  operations  further.  The  CPA  had  lend  forces  under  the  control  of  invading  task  forces 
and  island  base  commands.  Each  invading  force  was  a  joint  air ,  lend,  and  see  force  under 
the  control  of  a  Navy  Admiral.  The  same  was  true  of  each  island  base  command.  Again  a 
Novy  admiral  controlled  oil  forces  on  a  given  island  Those  joint  invoding  task  forces  and 
island  base  commands  also  controlled  the  di^iersed  land  forces  in  the  VPh  and  SPA. 

Again,  as  geography  disperses  an  organization,  it  tends  to  dscentralize  joint 
operations  and  result  in  an  area  organization.  The  vastness  of  a  maritime  theater  and  the 
isolation  of  individual  islands  are  gaagraphicsl  facts  which  create  dispersion.  I  he  size 
the  meritime  theater  lends  itself  to  subordinete  commands  oriented  on  the  various  lines  cf 
operation/  oommwication  leading  to  their  objectives.  Since  warfare  in  any  isolated  area 
is  joint,  this  mokes  the  subordinate  command  a  subunified  or  joint  command  Since  each 
oreo  will  tend  to  have  several  isolated  islands  chains,  the  subunified  commander  will  tend 
to  oontrol  subordinate  land  forces  through  subordinate  joint  task  force  or  island  base 
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( area)  commanders.  Water  also  dacentraluad  tar  bast  Command  ( FbC). 

HC 

Land  Farce  Lina  af  Oaar atlaas/Oh  iacttva 

8th  Army  Japan.  Pum.  South  ICoraa 

XU)  Corps  Japan.  Inchon/Hunonam 

Ryukus  Command  Japan.  Okinawa 

riarianas/  6onin  Command  Japan.  Marianas/  Bonin  Islands 

The  Pacific  Ocean  separated  FECs  four  land  forces  during  the  Korean  War.  The  8th 
Army  defended  South  Korea,  Xth  Corps  conducted  amphibious  assaults,  and  the  two  island 
commands  each  defended  their  Island  groups,  bach  land  force  had  Japan  as  Its  supply  base 
and  depended  on  the  Navy  for  reinforcements  along  with  the  Air  Force  for  air  support.  The 
must  interesting  separation  between  land  forces  is  lint  between  8U)  Army  and  XU)  Corps, 
since  both  were  In  Korea,  a  small  peninsula 

Lines  of  supply  and  operations  separated  these  two  forces.  Both  8th  Army  and  Xth 
Corpsrecelvedtheir  supplies  by  sea  from  Japan.  8th  Army's  port  was  Pusan,  while  Xth 
Corps'  ports  were  Inchon  and  Hungnam.  This  meant  that  both  organizations  were 
dependent  on  FCC  for  suppi  ies.  XU)  Corps  was  logislically  separated  from  8lh  Army. 

This  same  Isolation  existed  tactically.  X  Corps  at  Inchon  was  separated  from  the 
Pusan  perimeter  and  8th  Army  by  200  miles  of  mountains.  Upon  link  up  with  Eighth 
Army,  Xth  Corps  re-embarked  and  landed  on  U)e  norllieast  coast  of  NorU)  Korea  at 
Wonsong  and  Hungnam.  Fven  when  the/  linked  up  with  Eighth  Army's  attack  north  to  the 
Yalu  River ,  the  central  mountain  ridge  In  Korea  separated  Xth  Corps  from  8th  Army. 
Terrain  separated  these  two  forces  logistically  and  tactically.  Once  Xth  Corps  evacuated 
Hungnam  in  the  face  of  the  Chinese  offensive  and  daberked  at  Pusan,  It  returned  to  8th 
Army  control.  Their  objective,  the  defense  of  South  Korea,  and  U)eir  supply  lines  now 
ooincidBd. 

This  reinforces  the  area  organization  theory.  If  geography  disperses  an  organization, 
it  tends  to  decentralize  operations  and  results  in  an  area  organization.  Dispersed 
objectives,  seperais  lines  of  operstlons,  and  different  lines  of  communication  are 
manifestations  of  this. 

Each  theater  had  isolated  objectives  separated  by  geoqrephy.  Every  objective  tended 
to  have  a  separate  line  of  operations  or  communiCBtlons  from  its  beae  to  its  objective.  In 
order  to  maintain  unity  of  effort,  each  objective  and  line  of  operations  had  a  separate 
commander  for  unity  of  command  I  hese  commanders  fought  joint  operations,  which 
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ouasd  the  CINC  to  dBoentralia  joint  cperrtuns.  this  is  just  as  theory  predicted,  area 
depertmentetion  dacentralizes  control.  Theory  also  expiained  the  three  theaters 
functionally  organtisd  with  a  sutxrdimte  LOC. 

In  thoae  cases  the  thaeter  had  a  single  compact  objective  clearly  defined  by 
gDography.  ETOotNormand/,  SWPA  in  Papua,  and  SEAC  in  central  Burma  all  hods 
single,  compact,  and  unifying  abjective.  To  ensure  unity  of  effort  for  land  forces  in  this 
small  area,  a  single  ground  ocmmandar,  the  subordinate  LCC,  provided  unity  of 
command.  Just  as  theory  implied,  geographical  dispersion  was  a  key  fader  in 
determining  whether  or  not  to  heve  a  sd)ordinete  LCC. 

So,  we  have  confirmed  our  first  two  implications  from  theory.  Let  us  look  d  our 
final  criteria,  simplicity,  andseeif  a  subordinate  LCC  addresses  national  interests. 

Simplicity:  Addressing  political  pnibleais 

Theater  organizations  should  have  the  simplest  strudurc,  which  meets  the  objective 
and  avoids  major  political  problems.  First,  we  will  determine  the  common  political 
problems  that  theaters  with  a  subordinate  LCC  address.  Then  we  will  determine  the 
common  political  problems  that  theaters  without  a  subordinate  LCC  address.  Last,  we 
will  compare  these  Fundionally  based  organizations  (LTD  1944,  SEAL'  1944,  andSWPA 
1 943)  should  address  issues  of  service  and  national  power  and  prestige. 

Functionally  Based  Theaters 

The  Furopeen  Theater  of  Operations  at  Normandy  ( FTO  1 944)  resolved  its  land  force 
political  crisis  by  having  o  British  LCC  under  the  CINC.  The  British  had  the  majority  of 
land  forces  and  wanted  a  British  LOC.  Just  as  doctrine  reguired,  the  LCC  was  British. 

This  addressed  a  problem  of  notional  prestige  and  power. 

The  British,  as  the  senior  partner,  preferred  a  British  LCC  for  two  political 
reasons,  servtee  preference  and  national  interest.  First,  the  British  system  of  command 
in  a  theater  was  to  heve  three  coeguol  service  chiefs  collectively  command  the  theater.^ 
fills  was  rnucli  like  the  preBoMwater  NkdwisAct  witli  the  collective  body  of  tlie  joint 
chiefs  of  staff.  With  no  servioB  in  charge  each  service  chief  oouM  veto  any  plan 
threatening  a  service  interosL  This  British  preference  for  a  service  organization  did  not 
completely  address  why  the  British  accepted  on  Eisenhower  as  the  CINC.  yet  wanted 
Montgomery  os  the  LOC. 
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The  American  CINC  and  the  British  LOC  were  means  to  address  each  nation's  power 
andprestige.  Astimeworcon,  theAmarican  contribution  to  the  alliance  became 
overwhelming.  By  making  an  American  the  CINC,  this  addressed  America's  share  of  power 
in  the  Alliance.  Similarly,  during  the  invasion  of  Normand/ the  bulk  of  Allied  forces 
came  from  the  British  Empire.  Only  after  the  beachhead  was  secure  did  American  land  and 
Birpower  predominate.  Additionally.  Montgomery  was  the  premier  British  ground 
commander  of  his  time.  He  had  defeated  Rommel  and  supervised  the  detailed  planning  for 
OVERLORD.  If  theAmericans  had  not  accepted  Montgomeryas  the  British  LCC,  this  would 
have  been  a  blow  to  British  prestige.  It  would  have  said  that  Britain's  temporary 
preponderance  of  power  in  the  alliance  was  irrelevent.  Making  an  Englishman  the  LCC, 
recuvii^  the  British  contribution  to  the  invasion.  Even  so,  someAmericans  were  not 
even  willing  to  do  thd.^^ 

Eisenhower  did  not  appoint  Montgomery  as  the  LCC  until  just  before  the  invasion. 
Montgomery  had  been  the  Commander  of  2  Ist  Army  Oroup  for  months.  This  made  him  the 
ds  facto  I  CC  since  he  commanded  the  invading  First  U.  S.  ,  First  Canadian,  and  Second 
British  Armies.  Even  so,  the  Americans  delayed  addressing  the  issue  of  the  LCC.  Not  until 
I  June.  1 944.  five  days  before  the  invasion,  did  Eisenhower  designate  Montgomery  as 
the  LOC.  Eisenhower  preferred  to  have  Alexander  as  his  LCC,  because  Montgomery  was  too 
abrasive  for  many  Americans.*^ 

I  hese  fears  of  Montgomery's  personality  did  not  come  to  pass.  Montgomery,  mindful 
of  the  differences  in  command  styles  between  the  Americans  and  the  British ,  continued  to 
micromanage  the  British,  yet  used  much  less  control  with  theAmericans.  Wlien  Bradley, 
the  American  First  Army  commander .  reflectad  on  his  experience  under  Montgomery,  he 
thought  highly  of  Montgomery's  command  style.^^  So  we  soc  thot  the  LCC  issue  was 
politically  loaded.  It  became  a  means  to  acknowledge  the  ally  with  the  majority  of  land 
forces  in  a  theater.  The  same  was  true  in  the  South  West  Pacific  Area  ( SWPA)  in  1 942. 

The  SWPA  in  1 942  also  resolved  its  land  force  political  crisis  by  having  a  LCC  under 
theCINC.  TheAustralions  had  the  bulk  of  the  land  forces,  were  used  to  the  British  system 
with  a  LCC,  and  wanted  on  Australian  LCC.  The  Americans  provided  the  preponderance  of 
force,  would  soon  have  the  m^orlty  of  land  forces,  and  didn't  want  an  Australian  LCC. 
Again ,  the  nation  with  the  majority  of  land  forces  provided  the  ICC. 

Oonoral  Morsholl,  the  American  Army  Chief  of  Stoff,  ordorod  MocArthur  to 
implement  the  structure  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  previous  ABDAOOM  structure  had  a 
LCC  and  all  the  Ailiea  had  agreed  to  that  structure.  Second,  the  Australians  had  the 
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maiarity  of  land  forces  in  SWPA.^  fheLCC  solved  those  problems,  but  did  resolve  el  I 
the  issues  of  prestige  end  power.  Parochial  interests  continued  to  fester. 

7  he  structure  ran  counter  to  American  command  preferences.  The  intent  of  the  LOC  in 
the  ABOAOOM  structure  was  for  the  CINC  to  deal  with  strategic  or  political  matters.  He 
was  to  keep  a  theoter  wide  perspective,  staying  out  of  the  details  of  any  operation. 
hacArthur  was  powerful  and  like  many  American  commanders,  was  prone  to  direct 
supervision.  liacArthur  began  dealing  directly  with  the  commanders  in  New  Ouniea  Then 
the  commanders  began  dealing  directly  with  HacArthur.  This  reduced  DIamey,  theLCC. 
to  de  facto  being  just  the  commander  of  Allied  farces  in  Australia^^  t  ven  this  was  not 
enough  for  some  Americans. 

Many  Americans  were  unwilling  to  work  for  Australians.  This  is  similar  to  the 
distaste  many  Americans  had  working  for  Montgomery.  The  original  designee  for  the 
command  of  I  Corps  refused  to  command,  because  he  would  be  working  for  on  Australian. 
This  was  a  clear  clash  of  national  power  and  prestige  and  the  command  designee  went 
home.^^  Even  so,  New  Ouniea  Force  continued  to  command  a  combined  American  end 
Australian  force  and  Blarney  continued  to  command  all  Allied  land  forces  in  Australia  The 
nation  with  the  preponderance  of  land  forces  provided  the  LCC.  South  East  Asia  Command 
(SEAC)  also  followed  this  doctrinal  rule  in  194^. 

The  SEAC  in  1 9^^  also  resolved  its  land  force  political  crisis  by  having  a  subordinate 
IOC.  The  Allies  had  different  aims  and  clashing  personalities.  The  CINC  was  the 
traditional  British  hands  off  theater  commander,  who  preferred  to  handle  strategic 
issues  and  avoided  resolving  operational  problems.  The  British  had  the  majority  of  force 
and  preferred  to  have  a  LOC,  Leese,  but  their  Allies  resisted.  Again,  the  nation  with  the 
preponderence  of  land  forces  provided  the  LOC.  The  LCC  overcame  the  Allies'  differences. 

The  differences  between  the  Al  lies'  objectives  has  already  been  addressed  in  the  unity 
of  command  discussion.  The  Chinese  Nationolists  wanted  the  Allies  to  provide  American 
supplies  by  opening  the  Burma  road.  They  avoided  fighting  the  Japanese  and  luisbandad 
their  resources,  so  they  could  defeat  the  Red  Chinese  after  the  war.  The  Americans  wanted 
to  open  the  Burma  rood  to  supply  Chennault's  bombing  of  Japan  and  a  Chinese  offensive 
against  the  Japanese  Even  though  both  wanted  the  Burma  rood  open,  their  aims  clashed 
America's  offensive  aims  diametrically  opposed  Chine's  defensive  aims.  Finally,  the 
British  wanted  to  recapture  their  colonies  in  Asia,  while  the  Americans  and  Chinese 
oppooed  colonialism.  NotonlydidAlliedaimsclash,  so  did  personalities. 

Until  the  November  19^d  reorganization  of  SEAC,  none  of  the  leaders  could  get  along. 


Stilwell,  the  American  commander  and  deputy  CINC,  refused  to  work  with  (hffard,  the 
British  11th  Army  Group  commander.  Stilwell  got  along  with  the  CINC,  but  Mountbetten 
refused  to  gel  involved  in  Uie  operational  details.  So.  Stilwell  liad  his  land  forces 
cooperate  with  the  Mth  Army  commander,  Slim.  The  Chinese  refused  to  attack  and  only 
took  orders  from  Chiong  Kai  Shck.^^  Clcorly,  this  divergence  of  objectives  and 
personalities  without  a  single  commander  for  unity  of  effort  was  unworkeble. 

The  collapse  of  the  Chinese  Army  in  (^ina  and  the  overrunning  of  Chennault's  bomber 
bases  led  to  unity  (rf  command  under  a  LCC.  The  Chinese  now  needed  the  Burma  road  to 
survive  and  put  the  Chinese  forces  in  northeast  Burma  under  American  control.  The 
Americans  had  little  use  for  bombers  without  bases  and  desperately  needed  the  Chinese 
Army  to  keep  fighliny.  Mountbatten  was  liked  by  everyone  and  was  British  royalty.  His 
position  was  secure  and  nobody  was  going  to  gat  him  involved  in  operational  details. 

Stilwell  and  the  1 1  th  Army  Group  commander  were  therefore  fired. Since  the  British 
had  the  majority  of  the  land  forces  in  theater,  Leese  became  LCC.  He  commanded  all  allied 
land  forces  in  Burma  Finally,  there  was  unity  of  command  and  unity  of  effort. 

So,  the  LOC  in  these  functionally  based  theaters  addressed  the  m^or  political  issues 
of  power  and  prestige.  T  irst ,  the  nation  with  the  majority  itf  land  forces  provided  the  LCC 
just  as  doctrine  said.  ThisLCCwasMontgomery  inETO  19^4,  Blarney  in  SWPA  1942, 
and  Leese  in  5EAC  1 944.  Tliey  addressed  those  nations'  contributions  in  land  forces  and 
protected  the  power  and  prestiga  of  the  nation  with  the  majority  of  land  forces.  Second,  if 
the  nationality  of  the  CINC  was  different  from  the  mqor  ity  of  the  land  forces,  then  o  LOC 
was  required.  This  was  the  case  with  Eisenhower  and  the  British  in  ETO  1 944  and  with 
MacArthur  and  the  Australians  in  SWPA  1942.  Third,  the  LCC  provided  centralized 
control  when  a  weak  CINC,  Mountbatten,  could  not  be  replaced  for  political  reasons. 
Politics  impacted  on  organizational  decisions,  confirming  theory.  Since  the  subordinate 
LOC  addressed  political  problems  of  nationol  power  and  prestige,  we  should  expect  that  the 
area  based  theaters  had  more  political  problems. 

toaJ3ased.T.fiBalH5 

Surprisingly,  the  aroo  based  theolcr  organizations  did  not  have  more  political 
problems,  just  different  ones.  First,  ttie  nation  or  service  with  the  majority  of  land 
forces  still  presided  the  CINC  or  all  subordinate  land  force  commanders.  This 
structurally  addressed  their  power  and  prestige.  Second,  eliminating  the  subordinate  LCC 


created  political  problems  until  the  poMffirreialionsIlip  was  acoeptel  Hnally,  aU.S. 
Army  or  Newy  headquarters  commanding  a  joint  or  combined  theater  also  created  political 
problems  We  will  start  with  the  first  challenge. 

The  nation  and  service  with  the  maiority  of  land  forces  provided  the  Cl  NC  or  all 
ground  force  commanders.  America{rovidBdthemajorityof  land  forces  to  ETC  after  the 
breakout  from  Normandy.  Eiseitfiower .  the  American  CINC,  directly  controlled  his  four 
subordinate  land  forces.  In  this  case  the  majority  ruled. 

Britain  provided  the  majority  of  land  forces  to  the  MTO  and  either  provided  the  CINC 
or  both  of  the  Army  Group  commanders.  Initially,  Eisenhower  was  the  CINC  and 
Alexander  and  Wilson  ,  both  Britons,  commanded  the  Army  Groups.  Wilson  and  later 
Alexander  replaced  E  isenhower  as  the  CINC.  Again,  the  major  ity  ruled  as  CINC  or 
subordinate  land  force  commanders. 

Amcrico  provided  the  mojority  of  land  forces  to  SWPA  after  1 9*12.  MocArthur ,  the 
American  CINC,  directly  control  led  his  three  subordinate  army  commanders.  The 
mqority  ruled  again. 

The  same  happened  in  the  Korean  War  and  the  Pacific.  America  provided  the 
majority  of  land  forces  in  Korea  1  he  American  CINC  directly  controlled  the  subordinate 
land  forcea  The  Navy,  with  its  Marines,  provided  the  majority  of  land  forces  in  the  PQA 
for  most  of  the  war.  NimiU:,  through  his  sub  area  commanders,  controlled  all  land 
forces.  Again,  the  majority  ruled 

The  nation  or  service  with  the  majority  of  land  forces  protected  its  power  end 
prestige  either  by  having  the  CINC  or  manning  all  major  ground  force  commands.  This  is 
the  same  solution  to  mqority  interests  we  found  in  the  functioneily  based  theater.  Only 
there,  the  CINCsnationolity  was  different  from  the  majority  land  force.  In  that  case  the 
subordinate  LCC  addressed  the  problem.  Eliminating  the  subordinate  LCC  to  reflect  a  new 
balance  of  land  forces  created  political  problems  in  ETO  and  PQA. 

Eliminating  Montgomery  as  ETO's  subordinate  LCC  reduced  British  power  and 
prestige.  The  British  lacked  the  preponderance  of  land  forces  after  Normandy  and 
Eisenhower,  os  the  CINC,  became  the  LCC.  British  lend  forces  still  hod  direct  access  to 
the  CINC  through  Montgomery,  but  the  British  were  no  longer  in  charge.  Before,  with 
Eisenhower  as  the  CINC  and  Montgomery  as  the  LCC,  the  British  could  tell  each  other  that 
Eisenhower  was  only  a  figureheal  They  could  claim  that  Britain  was  really  in  charge 
through  Montgomery.  Now,  with  Eisenhower  as  the  CINC  and  no  subordinate  LOC,  the 
British  were  clearly  the  junior  portner.  The  depth  of  these  emotions  come  out  in  several 
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wa/s. 

The  British  made  various  attempts  to  keep  Montgomery  os  LCC.  Montgomery,  the 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Churchill  all  lobbied  Eisenhower  for  a  subordinate  LCC.  They 
never  demanded  Montgomery  but  the/ suggested  that  the  LOC  should  go  to  the  most 
experienced  ground  commander.  Eisenhower  and  the  Americans  ignored  the  requests.^ 

The  issue  only  died  when  Montgomery  went  too  far  and  threatened  the  alliance. 

Montgomery  in  an  interview  after  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  claimed  that  he  and  the 
British  Army  had  won  the  battle.  Churchill  was  forced  to  publicly  apologize  by  pointing 
out  that  Americans  had  done  9bZ  of  the  fighting.  Montgomery  was  almost  relieved  of 
command  and  the  LCC  issue  finally  died.  The  same  level  of  passion  existed  in  the  Pacific 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Removing  all  Army  forces  from  the  PQA  before  the  invasion  of  Japan  and  placing 
them  under  MocArthur's  command,  reduced  Navy  power  and  prestige.  The  Army  chafed 
throughout  the  Pacific  war  that  no  one  protected  Army  interests  in  the  Pacific.  For  most 
the  war  the  Army  lacked  the  preponderance  of  land  forces  to  press  the  issue.  There 
were  too  many  Marines.  For  the  invasion  of  Japan  the  Army  provided  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  land  forces.  The  invasion  involved  several  armies,  so  only  MacArthur  had  the 
politicol  stature  to  command  the  invading  forces.  No  one  could  make  MacArthur 
subordinate  to  Nimilz,  soallArmy  forces  were  removed  from  Navy  control.  TheJCS 
ware  forced  to  coordinate  Nimit?  and  MacArthur’s  invasion  of  Japan.^^  The  loss  of  Army 
forces  was  a  blow  to  Navy  power  end  prestige  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  solution 
when  the  Army  forces  became  overwhelming. 

Changing  the  notionalty  of  the  LOC  creeted  problems.  Ultimately,  the  service  or 
nation  with  the  bulk  of  land  forces  provided  the  LCC.  While  the  majority  ruled,  the 
nature  of  many  theater  headgwrters  heightened  minority  frustrations. 

U.  S.  Army  or  Navy  headquarters  commanding  a  joint  and  combined  theater  caused 
political  problems.  Three  of  the  theater  headquarters  were  specified  commends,  while 
two  were  combined  commands.  MacArthur  manned  SWPA  end  FFC  as  a  U.S.  Army 
hoadquerters,  while  Nimitz  manned  PQA  os  a  Navy  headquarters.  The  Australians  in 
perticular  and  the  Navy  to  a  lesser  degree  were  irritated  by  the  absence  of  their  nation  and 
service  from  MacArthur's  headquarters.  Without  eny  representation  on  the  theater  staff 
they  had  difficulty  making  their  views  heard  or  of  protecting  their  interests.^  The  Navy 
and  theAir  Force  were  equally  frustrated  by  FEC.  Army  officers  ran  F EC,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy. ThesamehepppenedinPQA.  There  were  few  Army 
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officers  on  Nimit2's  staff  and  they  had  no  influence  with  him.  He  had  only  accepted  Army 
officers  on  the  orders  from  theXS.^  There  was  none  of  this  emnity  in  ETO  or  liTO. 

Eisenlnwer  had  deliberately  structured  theseas  joint  and  combined  headquarters. 
There  were  officers  from  each  nation  and  service  on  the  theater  headquerters.  If  the 
principol  staff  officer  was  British,  his  deputy  was  American.  This  thorough  intermixing 
of  staffs  by  nation  and  service  made  the  staff  large  and  slow  but  also  ensured  that  national 
and  servicb  viewpoints  were  addressed.  This  served  one  of  the  roles  that  functional 
departmentation  provides,  protecting  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  function. 

Comparison 

The  theater  land  force  structure  must  protect  service  end  netional  power  end 
prestige,  while  maintaining  unity  of  command.  First,  the  structure  must  provide  reel 
unity  of  command.  Second  the  Qrgani;mtion  must  acknowledge  the  contribution  of  the 
major  land  force.  Third,  the  structure  must  protect  the  minor  land  force.  Unity  of 
command  is  the  easiest  to  address. 

There  were  two  ways  to  provide  unity  of  command  for  theater  lend  forces.  The  best 
was  to  have  a  CINC  empowered  and  capable  of  commanding  the  forces  in  theater.  The  second 
and  less  preferrable  way,  was  to  have  a  subordinate  LOG  empowered  and  capable  of 
commanding  the  land  forces.  The  CINC  of  SEAC  was  unwilling  to  assume  full  command  and 
could  not  be  removed  for  pol  itical  reasons.  So,  the  subordinate  LCC  maintained  unity  of 
command  over  the  theater's  disparate  ground  forces.  Once  we  had  imity  of  command,  we 
addressed  the  contribution  of  the  major  land  force. 

We  saw  two  ways  to  address  this  contribution.  First,  if  the  CINC  was  the  same 
service  or  nationality  as  the  major  ground  force,  we  had  an  area  organization  end  the  CINC 
was  the  LCC.  This  was  the  case  in  ETO  at  the  end  of  World  War  Twa  Second,  if  the  CINC 
was  not  the  same  service  or  nationality  as  the  major  ground  force,  we  had  a  fimctional 
organization  with  the  major  ground  force  providing  the  LCC.  This  was  the  case  in  SWPA 
1 9^2  and  ETO  19^^.  As  an  alternative,  we  had  an  aree  organization  and  the  m^or  ground 
force  presided  all  the  subordinate  ground  commandrs.  This  was  the  case  in  the  MTO. 
Having  addressed  the  major  ground  force,  we  protected  the  minor  ground  firoes. 

The  minor  ground  force  needed  access  to  the  CINC  to  protect  its  power  and  prestige. 
The  fully  inta^'ated  joint  or  combined  headquarters  achieved  this  but  took  time  to  d^lop. 
An  area  organization  also  did  this,  if  the  minor  ground  force  was  a  direct  stdnrdinate  of 
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the  CINC.  this  leads  us  to  the  relation  between  politics  and  the  subordinate  LCC. 

Two  primary  political  factxs  call  for  a  subordinate  LOC.  F irst,  if  the  CINC  is  weak 
and  politically  unloudiable,  the  subordinate  LCC  is  a  way  to  create  unity  of  command. 
Second,  if  the  service  or  nationality  of  the  CINC  ir  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  majority 
groundforcB,  then  the  subordinate  LCC  is  a  way  to  address  the  power  and  prestige  of  that 
force.  Analysis  confirms  theory  again. 

PARTVt:  CONCLUSION 

We  sought  an  answer  to  the  question:  when  does  a  theater  of  operations  need  a 
subordinate  LCC?  Military  doctrine  provided  conflicting  views  on  theeter  organization. 
Joint  doctrine  stated  that  a  theater  could  be  organized  on  an  aree  or  a  functional  basis.  The 
area  basis  decentralized  joint  operations,  while  the  functional  basis  centralized  land 
operations.  The  Army  preferred  centralized  land  operations  with  a  subordinete  I  CC 
Theory  confirmed  the  centralized  nature  trf  functionally  based  organizations  and 
highlighted  several  other  points. 


TlMwy  h  a  TiMBtar  af  OfMra  .laws 

DaparlaMwtatiaa  Caatral  Adaptability  l.aadars  Otbar  Caasidaratiaas 

FuncUonai  (LCC)  Cmlralizad  Inflaxibla  Inexparianced  Protect  Lwid  Force 

Aroe  Dacentrelizod  Floxibia  Experienced  Diiipersed 


Functional  departmentation  centralizes  control ,  maintains  the  power  end  prestige  oi 
thefunction,  but  is  slow  to  adapt.  Therefore,  a  subordinate  LCC  centralizes  control  of 
land  operations,  protects  the  power  end  prestige  of  the  lend  force,  but  is  less  flexible  to 
change.  Area  departmentation  decentralizes  control  and  improves  local  coordination  in 
dispersed  areas,  but  needs  more  experienced  leaders.  A  theeter  organized  without  a 
subordinate  LCC,  therefore,  decentralizes  joint  operations,  is  flexible  and  dispersed 
over  8  wide  area,  but  requires  more  trained  leaders.  Since,  the  aree  departmentetian 
needs  more  trained  or  experienced  leaders,  the  functional  organization  can  be  generalized 
88  not  needing  as  many  experienced  leaders.  There  are  several  other  expectations. 
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Ex9«ctatiM» 


D«fartiiMMitatiMi  TcmmI  (Nkjartiv*  PraMviii  AMr«s<i«4 

Functional  (LCC)  War  Start  Concentrated  Protect  Land  Forco 

Area  War  End  Dispersed  Strong  CINC 

F irst ,  theaters  transition  from  functionally  based  organizations  at  the  start  of  war 
to  area  based  organizations  at  the  end  of  war.  nature  theaters  adjust  to  the  chaos  of  war 
and  have  experienced  combat  leaders,  while  new  theaters  a($ust  to  the  calm  of  peace  and 
have  inexperienced  combat  leaders.  Second,  theaters  with  a  subordinate  LCC  have  a  single 
concentrated  land  objective,  while  vast  Uieaters  with  dispersed  objectives  have  an  area 
based  organization.  Third,  a  subordinate  I  OC  addresses  parochial  service  or  national 
interests,  while  o  strong  CINC  overcomes  these.  History  confirmed  the  first. 

American  theaters  of  operations  changed  from  functionally  based  organizations  with  a 
subordinate  LCC  to  area  based  organizations  without  a  subordinate  LCC.  Theaters  began 
with  functionally  based  organizations  and  without  a  CINC.  These  organizations  failed. 

I  heaters  then  organized  under  a  CINC,  who  controlled  all  joint  and  combined  forces. 
Lventually  successful  theaters  transitioned  to  an  area  based  organization.  Historical 
trends  confirmed  that  a  subordinate  LCC  was  more  likely  at  the  start  of  a  campaign. 
Analysis,  using  unity  of  command,  confirmed  the  second  expectation. 

A  single  concentrated  land  objective  favors  a  subordinate  LCC,  while  several 
dispersed  objectives  in  a  vast  theater  of  operations  favors  an  area  organization.  The 
principle  of  unity  of  command  states  that  for  each  objective  there  is  one  commander  for 
unity  of  effort  Area  based  theaters,  such  as  the  Pacific,  have  isolated  objectives 
separated  by  geography.  These  lead  CINCs  to  decentralize  joint  operations.  Conversely, 
functionally  based  theaters,  suchasETOatNormand/,  have  a  single  cempact  objective, 
clearly  defined  by  geography.  The  CINC  ensures  unity  of  effort  in  tills  small  area  by 
appointing  a  single  ground  force  commander.  Geographical  dispersion  decentralizes 
operations,  while  concentration  centralizes  them.  Analysis  also  beers  out  our  third 
inference  about  politNs  and  structure 

The  theater  structure  protects  service  and  national  prestige,  while  maintaining 
unity  of  command.  Either  the  CINC  or  the  subordinate  LCC  provided  unity  of  command  for 
land  forces.  If  the  CINC  politically  can  or  will  not  provide  unity  of  command,  the 
subordinate  LCC  does.  The  tlicater  organization  acknowledges  the  contribution  of  the  major 
land  force.  If  the  CINC  is  not  the  same  nationality  or  service  as  the  m^or  land  force. 
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apfiointing  a  subordinate  LOC  from  that  service  or  nationality  aitfesses  this.  Fwo 
political  situations  call  for  a  subordinate  LCC,  a  weak  CINC  or  a  CINC  with  a  different 
nationality  or  service  Uwi  the  majority  land  force.  Analysis  of  doctrine,  theory,  and 
history  leads  to  the  major  lessons. 

lesaofia 

Type  Time  Leadership  Jelataess  Ohjective  Pelitics 

ICC  War  Start  I  ess  Fxparienced  Cantralired  Ccncentratad  Protect  Nei/Svc  Interest 

Area  Var  End  More  Experienced  Oecentralued  Dispersed  Strong  CINC 

History  tells  us  that  successful  theaters  change  from  functional  orgoni;mtions  with  a 
subordinate  LCC  to  area  based  organi?ations  without  one.  Campaigns  become  decpnlraIi?Bd. 
dispersed,  joint  and  combined  operations,  which  noed  more  trained  loaders.  Peace  lioes 
not  necessarily  prepare  leaders  for  this.  Leaders  lack  combat  experience,  organizations 
are  accustomed  to  stability,  and  national/ service  parochialism  abound.  Ibis  favors 
functionally  based  organizations.  War  brings  experience  for  decentralized  joint  and 
combined  operations.  Even  so,  Uiere  are  live  considerations  whicti  lavor  Uie  subordinate 
I CC  in  a  mature  theater. 

The  unexpected  start  of  0  war,  inexperienced  leaders,  concentroted  objectives,  o 
week  CINC,  and  a  CINC  with  a  different  nationality  or  service  from  the  land  force  may  call 
for  a  subordinate  LOC.  At  the  start  of  an  unexpected  war,  leaders  ere  probably 
inexperienced.  If  subordinate  leaders  are  inexperienced,  they  will  be  unable  to  control 
joint  and  combined  operations.  1  he  CINC  then  centralizes  control,  if  the  objective  is 
small,  the  CINC  coordinates  joint  and  combined  operations.  Again,  the  CINC  centralizes 
oonlroi.  If  the  CINC  is  weak  and  politically  untouchable,  a  strung  subordinate  LCC  may 
provide  unity  of  command  for  land  operations.  Finally,  if  the  CINC  has  a  different 
notionolity  or  service  from  the  major  lond  force,  that  major  land  force  needs  their  own 
LCC  to  protect  their  interests. 


PART  VII;  inPLIGATIONS 

Joint  doctrine  ( JCS  Pub  2.0  UnJfiQd.At^MArnpl  should  consider 

incorporating  this  monograph's  major  findings.  First,  highli^ting  that  the  area 
orgonizatton  is  the  most  prevalent  fxm  of  orgenizatlon  of  ground  forces  tn  a  mature 
theater.  Second,  stressing  the  factors  that  favor  area  or  functional  departmentation  to 
include:  decentralization/ centralization,  geographical  dispersion/ concentration, 
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maturity  of  theater,  experience  of  leeders,  and  protection  of  national  and  service  power/ 
prestige. 

Joint  doctrine  provides  Uiese  findings  as  a  guide  to  action.  This  should  not  he  dogma 
but  a  statement  of  fact  to  assist  Army  doctrine  and  Joint  staffs.  This  should  help  Joint 
staffs,  while  they  develop  their  thootcr  command  and  control  system.  This  can  olso  guide 
Army  doctrine  to  address  alternative  ways  of  organizing  the  theater.  Ultimdely,  the 
issue  of  the  subordinate  LOC  is  dependent  on  the  situation.  While  the  subordinate  LCC  may 
the  appropriate  way  to  start  organizing  a  small  theater ,  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  organize 
all  theaters. 
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